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SOURCES OF SCHOOL REVENUE 


By Professor W. C. REUSSER 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Tuis is a time in which the schools are 
faced on the one hand with increasing re- 
sponsibilities and on the other with de- 
creasing resources. Never before in the 
history of this country has public education 
been faced with a similar situation. De- 
pressions have occurred with more or less 
regularity throughout the past decades, but 
the present period of economic stress is the 
first one which has seriously lowered school 
revenues.* 

The numbers of pupils for which the 
schools must provide has increased rapidly 
in the past, but in the last two years there 
has been an even greater increase than be- 
fore. The present economic depression has 
caused an unusually large number of young 
people to enroll in the high school. During 
the period from 1920 to 1930 the average 
annual increase in high-school enrolment 
has been approximately 10 per cent. Not 
only has the school enrolment increased, but 
the percentage of pupils enrolled which are 
in actual attendance has been materially 
raised. Figures from the Office of Educa- 
tion show that from 1920 to 1930 there was 
an 8.1 per cent. increase in the number at- 
tending daily for each 100 enrolled.? It is 

1 Royce 8. Pitkin, ‘‘ Public School Support in the 
United States during Periods of Depression.’’ 
Unpublished dissertation submitted to Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 1932. 


2 United States Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education, ‘‘ Statistics of State School System,’’ 


well that young people should avail them- 
selves of school opportunities at this time 
when the competition for jobs is so keenly 
felt by large numbers of workers. The in- 
creased school attendance materially re- 
duces such competition by removing a large 
number of young people from industry, 
commerce and business. It has been sug- 
gested that much of the present unemploy- 
ment in America could be done away with 
if the compulsory school age were raised. 
Raising this age to sixteen or eighteen would 
remove a large army of boys and girls from 
competitive positions and would prepare 
them better for life and for a job when 
they enter industrial and commercial pur- 
suits. 

At the same time that increased enrolment 
and attendance is taking place there is a ery 
for drastic curtailments in educational ex- 
penditures. While the exact figures for the 
country as a whole are not available, it has 
been estimated that the school budgets for 
1931-32 were approximately 4 per cent. 
lower than those of 1930-31 and that the 
1932-33 school budgets will show an addi- 
tional cut of about 8 per cent.2 Average 





1928-30. Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, No. 
20, Washington, D. C., page 2, Table A. 

3 National Education Association, Department 
of Superintendence and Research Division, ‘‘Some 
Trends in City School Finance, 1932-33.’’ Educa- 
tional Research Service, Circular No. 5, 1932. 
Washington, D. C., Association, May, 1932, p. 34. 
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figures do not tell the whole story. In a 
study of the 1932-33 school budgets in Wyo- 
ming made by the writer, he found great 
variations in the per cent. of the reductions 
proposed. It was not uncommon to find 
that in small districts from one fourth to 
one third of the entire amount was cut from 
the budget ; moreover, it is so often the weak 
districts which had supported relatively 
meager programs which must now make the 
greatest retrenchments. 

This situation has caused thoughtful 
school people to inquire into the nature of 
the sources of school revenues and to exam- 
ine the basic structure of the tax systems in 
operation in the various states. The schools 
are not the only governmental service 
which has suffered a cut. Retrenchment 
has become necessary in other activities and 
services carried on by the state, and in many 
of the services greater reductions have been 
made. Important governmental activities 
like education and many others must be 
carried on and support for them must be 
found if they are to perform their func- 
tions. In the last analysis all important 
governmental service must be supported by 
taxation and if the taxing system is inade- 
quate the services are crippled or rendered 
ineffective. 

Educational leaders have a responsibil- 
ity in the matter of providing public-school 
revenue by taxation or otherwise. As citi- 
zens they must bear their share of the re- 
sponsibility for good and adequately sup- 
ported governments in their states ; and be- 
cause they are connected with public edu- 
cation they should, and do, know more 
about the needs of the schools than any 
other groups. They need not be tax ex- 
perts but they should know the elements 
of a system of taxation which will provide 
adequately for schools as well as for other 
governmental activities. 


Taxation the important issue. The revi- 


sion of taxation laws was a major issue in 
practically all of the forty-four state legis- 
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latures which held regular sessions in 1931. 
It will likewise be a major consideration 
in the 1933 legislatures. Legislative action 
on public-school support will take two gen- 
eral trends; reduction of expenditures, and 
revision of the systems of taxation. The 
schools are in sympathy with both trends. 
School officials throughout the country will 
do their share in the reduction of public 
expenditures, but they must not allow the 
quality of the education offered to be low- 
ered and for this reason they are also in- 
terested in the revisions of the tax systems 
which will make adequate school support 
possible and which will distribute the bur- 
den equitably among all groups of the 
people. 

The United States Office of Education 
divides school revenues into three groups 
according to the source from which de- 
rived. They are: (1) revenue derived 
from permanent school funds and land 
leases, (2) revenue derived from taxation 
and appropriations, and (3) miscellaneous 
revenues including Federal aid. During 
the school year 1929-30 the receipts for the 
United States as a whole derived from the 
first source amounted to only 1.3 per cent. 
of total receipts, receipts from the second 
source amounted to 94.6 per cent., and 
those from the third source comprised but 
4.1 per cent. The receipts from taxation 
and appropriations are further separated 
according to the political unit from which 
derived. For the same year 16.7 per cent. 
of the revenue from this source was de- 
rived from the state, 10.6 per cent. from 
the county, and 72.7 per cent. from the 
local community.’ 

That permanent school funds, ineluding 
land leases, are of relatively little impor- 
tance as a source of school revenue in most 
states is apparent from the following fig- 


4 United States Department of the Interior, Of- 
fice of Education, ‘‘ Statistics of State School Sys- 
tems, 1929-30.’’ Office of Education Bulletin, 
1931, No. 20, Washington, D. C., page 52, Table 19. 
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ures. In 1929-30 twenty-three states in 
the Union derived less than one per cent. 
from this source, seventeen states derived 
between one and five per cent. of their in- 
come from permanent funds. Only nine 
states had a substantial income from this 
source. The latter group of states with 
the percentage of income derived from per- 
manent funds are: Wyoming, 25.8 per 
ecent.; New Mexico, 18.4 per cent.; Mon- 
tana, 10.4 per cent.; South Dakota, 9.5 per 
eent.; North Dakota, 8.4 per cent.; Idaho, 
7.0 per cent.; Nevada, 6.3 per cent.; and 
Minnesota, 5.2 per cent. All of these 
states are in the western part of the United 
States and many have important mineral 
deposits which have helped to build up 
permanent school funds. Most of them 
have more or less unsold school land which 
promises to further increase their perma- 
nent funds.® 

The miscellaneous school receipts includ- 
ing Federal aid mentioned as the third di- 
vision of receipts above is also of relatively 
minor significance. During the school 
year 1929-80 only seven states in the 
union, Colorado, Kansas, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, South Carolina and Ver- 
mont, derived slightly more than ten per 
cent. of their school receipts from this 
source. In thirty-one other states such re- 
ceipts formed less than five per cent. of the 
total revenue receipts for schools.® 

The major portion of school receipts in 
all states of the union is derived from taxa- 
tion and appropriations. In Rhode Island 
this source furnished 99.7 per cent. of all 
school receipts in 1929-30.. In eight other 
states it furnished 98 per cent. or more, in 
thirty-four states between 90 and 98 per 
cent. and in four states between 80 and 90 
per cent. In Wyoming this source pro- 
vided less than in any other state, 73.5 per 
cent. This was due to the fact that re- 


5 Ibid., page 52, Table 19. 
6 Ibid., page 52, Table 19. 
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ceipts from permanent funds were so much 
greater than in the other states.’ 

Of the total school receipts derived from 
taxation and appropriations, there is an 
over-dependence on the general property 
tax. While this form of raising revenue 
is generally condemned as the principal 
means of financing a government, it is still 
by far the most important single source of 
school funds as well as of many other gov- 
ernmental funds. In 1930 this source fur- 
nished 92 per cent. of all local taxes and 
73 per cent. of all state and local taxes.® 

Inadequacy of the general property taz. 
There was a time in the history of this 
country when the value of personal and 
real property owned by a person was a fair 
measure of his tax-paying ability. To-day 
conditions have materially changed, many 
laborers and salaried people are without 
property and pay no tax, hence contribute 
nothing to the support of the government. 
Under the present condition of decreased 
property values and decreased incomes the 
general property tax bears too heavily on 
real estate. It is almost confiscatory in 
some localities. Tax authorities are agreed 
that the burden of taxation is too great 
and that means should be found whereby 
this burden may be lightened. 

Although the general property tax has 
been the most widely-used method of secur- 
ing revenue for state and local govern- 
ments, as it is generally administered to- 
day, it stands condemned by nearly all tax 
authorities. It is characterized by some 
as an outworn European method rather 
than an American invention; it results in 
great inequalities and grave injustices, fos- 
ters a disrespect for law, and is one of the 
most expensive taxes to administer. 

Some would recommend the entire aboli- 

7 Ibid., page 52, Table 19. 

8 National Industrial Conference Board, ‘‘ Cost 
of Government in the United States, 1929-30.’ 


New York; The Conference Board, 1932, p. 95-96; 
114-115. 
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tion of the property tax and would substi- 
tute for it other newer forms of taxation, 
while others would retain it but also em- 
ploy other methods of raising revenue. 
Professor Haig, of Columbia University, 
agrees with the latter group. He believes 
the general property tax is too high at 
present, and that it should be supple- 
mented by other forms of taxation but that 
it should be retained and will always con- 
stitute an important source of revenue.® 

New methods of taxation and school rev- 
enue. While most of the states are de- 
pending primarily upon the general prop- 
erty tax for the support of state and local 
governments, an increasing number of 
them are experimenting with the newer 
methods of raising revenue such as the in- 
come tax on persons and corporations, the 
sales tax, the inheritance tax, severance 
tax, ete. A number of the states having 
these newer forms of taxes are applying 
all or a part of the proceeds to the support 
of public education. 

Because these newer forms of taxation 
do not lend themselves well to local admin- 
istration but are best collected on a state- 
wide basis, the question is raised of the dis- 
position of the proceeds of such taxes when 
paid into the state treasury. In general 
it may be said that the states are using 
three methods of disposing of the proceeds 
of the newer taxes. First, the proceeds 
are used directly for the support of state 
governments. Assuming that governmen- 
tal expenditures are not increased, these 
taxes tend to reduce the state taxes on gen- 
eral property. By the second method all 
or a portion of the proceeds of such taxes 
may be returned to the local governmental 
units from which the taxes were derived. 
By this method local taxes may be reduced 
by the amounts produced by the newer 


9R. M. Haig, ‘‘Taking the Tax Burden from 
Real Estate.’’ 
Association, Vol. xviii, No. 
p. 34. 


The Bulletin of the National Tax 
2, November, 1932. 
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forms. It has, however, the disadvantage 
that it is not always easy to determine 
where the taxes come from and it does not 
tend to equalize the burden of supporting 
governmental activities among the various 
local units. Most of the tax would be re- 
turned to the wealthy communities where 
it is paid. The third method of disposing 
of the proceeds of the newer forms of taxa- 
tion is to return moneys so raised to the 
local units on some equitable basis of need. 
This method would serve the double pur- 
pose of reducing local property taxation 
and may be so adjusted as to give a fair 
degree of equalization in the support of 
governmental services. The distribution 
to school districts on the basis of educa- 
tional need is a case in point. 

There are several good reasons why the 
return of such taxes to school districts on 
the basis of educational needs would be 
desirable. First, the school districts com- 
prise the entire area of a state and all per- 
sons in the state would be directly bene- 
fited. This would not be the ease if the 
taxes were returned to the municipalities. 
Second, a relatively large percentage of 
the general property tax dollar is spent for 
the support of public education, and this 
method would tend to reduce that part of 
the tax burden which is greatest in many 
communities. Third, the great importance 
of public education and the consideration 
that education is a state function should 
awaken us to the fact that we should not 
tolerate such great inequalities as now 
exist among the various local units which 
administer this function, but that steps 
should be taken toward greater equaliza- 
tion. All the children of a state are en- 
titled to receive somewhere near the same 
educational opportunities, regardless of 
whether they live in rural or city districts 
or whether they happen to live in wealthy 
or poor communities. 

There is quite general agreement among 
the authorities in state school finance that 
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the states should bear a relatively larger 
portion of the support of public education, 
thus relieving the local units of a share. 
The newer forms of taxation may be the 
means of increasing the revenue receipts 
of the state treasury, making it possible 
for the state to assume a larger proportion 
of school support. 

The personal income tax and school sup- 
port. The National Tax Association in its 
report on a model plan for state and local 
taxation recommends a personal income 
tax on one element in the plan.?° The tax 
is to be considered not on the income but 
on the person receiving the income. In- 
come is used as the measure of determin- 
ing a person’s ability to pay the tax. Such 
a tax is based on the principle that every 
person should pay some portion of the cost 
of government. It is as fair and equitable 
as any tax can be and with even moder- 
ately low rates yields a substantial reve- 
nue. The personal income tax in the 
United States is a relatively recent develop- 
ment. The Wisconsin income tax legisla- 
tion was enacted in 1911 and the Federal 
income tax laws date from 1913. At pres- 
ent nineteen states levy a personal income 
tax. They are: Arkansas, Delaware, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia and Wisconsin.™ 

Of these states, four definitely specify 
that all or a portion of the proceeds of the 
tax shall be used for the support of educa- 
tion. These states are Arkansas, Delaware, 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin. Arkansas 


10 Charles J. Bullock, chairman, ‘‘ Report of the 
Committee Appointed to Prepare a Plan of a Model 
System of State and Local Taxation.’’ Proceed- 
ings, 1919. New York: National Tax Association, 
1920. 

11 National Education Association, Research Di- 
vision, ‘‘ The Personal Income Tax and School Sup- 
port,’’ Studies in State Educational Administra- 
tion, Study No. 8, Feb., 1931. 
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provides for the payment of $750,000 of 
the proceeds to the public-school equaliza- 
tion fund; after payment of the first $500,- 
000 to the state charities, the remainder is 
to be used for reduction of the state prop- 
erty tax. If the entire amount provided 
by law were paid to the schools it would 
have been approximately 6.5 per cent. of 
all school receipts in 1930. 

Delaware devotes practically all of the 
proceeds of this tax to schools. The dis- 
tribution is on the basis of the number of 
pupils enrolled. The receipts from this 
source constitute more than one third of 
the total revenue receipts. The Massachu- 
setts law provides for the distribution of 
the proceeds of this tax to the schools on 
the basis of salaries paid to teachers and 
on the basis of assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in the towns. The remainder of the 
proceeds, after making payments to schools, 
is distributed to the towns. Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. of the school revenue 
is derived from this source. 

Wisconsin distributes the proceeds of its 
personal income tax on the following basis: 
40 per cent. to the state, 10 per cent. to the 
county, and 50 per cent. to the city or town 
in which the tax was collected. Provision 
is made for a liberal portion of the state’s 
share and of portions of the proceeds re- 
turned to cities and towns to be used for 
educational purposes. 

In most of the other states in which a 
personal income tax is levied the proceeds 
are paid into the state general fund from 
which appropriations are made for educa- 
tional purposes. Directly or indirectly, 
the income tax constitutes a substantial 
source of school revenue in those states 
levying such a tax. 

The corporation income tax and school 
revenue. The corporation income tax is 
usually justified on the basis of ‘‘ benefits 
received,’’ while the personal income tax is 
based on ‘‘ability to pay.’’ The carrying 
on of business in a state entails some cost 
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in government and it is held just that busi- 
ness and corporations should pay their 
share toward the cost of carrying on the 
government from which they receive pro- 
tection and other benefits. 

The corporation income tax in the United 
States has had much the same history as 
the personal income tax. The Federal gov- 
ernment in 1913 and the state of Wisconsin 
in 1911 are among the first to utilize this 
form of taxation. Up to 1931 twenty 
states had adopted this tax in one form or 
another. These states are: Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi, Wisconsin, Mon- 
tana, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia 
and Wisconsin. Most of these states also 
levy taxes on personal incomes. Five of 
these states provide that all or a part of 
the proceeds shall be used for public 
schools.?? 

The Arkansas law provides that $750,- 
000 of the proceeds of the tax, after pay- 
ment of $275,000 to the state construction 
fund and $40,000 for the support of the 
state revenue commission, shall be paid to 
the educational equalization fund. In Okla- 
homa seventy-five per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds are paid to the common school fund 
and twenty-five per cent. to the state gen- 
eral fund. Utah provides for the same 
distribution as Oklahoma except that the 
first five per cent. is retained by the state 
as a fund from which to pay refunds. 
The Vermont law provides for the pay- 
ment of $300,000 of the proceeds of this 
tax to the consolidated school fund. In 
Wisconsin the proceeds of the corporation 
income tax are distributed as are the pro- 
ceeds of the personal income tax; 40 per 


12 National Education Association, Research Di- 
vision, ‘‘ The Corporation Income Tax and Its Rela- 
tion to School Revenue Systems.’’ Studies in State 
Educational Administration, Study No. 11, Aug., 
1932. 
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cent. to the state, 10 per cent. to the county, 
and 50 per cent. to the cities and towns 
from which collected. Provision is always 
made for using a liberal portion of the 
state’s share and some of the cities’ shares 
for publie schools. 

The other states which have a corpora- 
tion income tax provide, as a rule, that the 
proceeds be paid into the state general 
fund from which appropriations are made 
for school purposes. Thus in a direct or 
an indirect way this tax provides a source 
of school revenue in most of the states levy- 
ing such a tax. 

This tax has proved successful as a reve- 
nue raising measure both for the Federal 
government and for the states. The An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury of the United States shows that it 
furnished 55 per cent. of all income tax 
receipts and 31 per cent. of all ordinary 
receipts paid into the treasury in 1931. 

The receipts in the states using this tax 
vary greatly because of the differences in 
the rates of the tax imposed, the exemption 
allowed and the conditions within the 
states. In 1930 the smallest yield from the 
tax was in North Dakota which derived 
$251,000 from this source and the greatest 
yield was in New York which derived $67,- 
245,000 from this tax. The exact contri- 
butions to schools from this source would 
be difficult to ascertain because of the dif- 
ferent methods of distribution and the 
variation in appropriation made from year 
to year. On the whole, it is a source of 
school income which is gaining in favor 
and which in some states furnishes a sub- 
stantial portion of school income. 

The sales tax and school revenue. 
While the property tax is based on the 
value of property owned and the income 
tax on the amount of income received, the 
sales tax is based upon the amount of 
money spent. This is held to be a legiti- 
mate basis of taxation and is used in many 
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foreign countries as well as by several 
states in the United States. 

One must distinguish between the gen- 
eral sales tax, which would tax all articles 
sold including the necessities of life as well 
as luxurious commodities, and the selective 
sales tax based upon retail sales of certain 
selected commodities which may be classed 
as non-essentials. The general sales tax is 
usually held to be undesirable by tax 
authorities. It is regressive rather than 
progressive and places the burden of the 
tax on those who can least afford to pay it. 
It has been used in the United States as 
an emergency measure by some states but 
probably will not remain as a permanent 
form of taxation. The selective sales tax 
is regarded quite differently, especially if 
the articles taxed are carefully selected 
and the tax rates are not excessive. The 
more common articles taxed in the states 
having such a tax are: Cigarettes, cigars, 
tobacco and snuff, admission to theaters 
and other amusements, candy, chewing 
gum, cosmetics, jewelry and_ sporting 
goods. These are all commodities of wide 
sale and a tax ranging from 5 to 10 per 
cent. on the retail price would produce a 
substantial revenue in most states. 

A number of states have experimented 
with general sales taxes, notably Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia. This form of tax is rela- 
tively new and as yet has not produced 
revenue for schools; the proceeds are usu- 
ally paid into the state general fund. 

A larger number of the states have a tax 
on the sales of certain selected articles. 
They are: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, North Dakota, Ohio, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and Utah. 
In these states cigars, cigarettes and to- 
bacco products are the most commonly 
taxed commodities. The tax is either a 
per cent. of the retail selling price, usually 
10 per cent., or on cigarettes from 1 to 2 
mills per cigarette. 
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Arkansas, Ohio and Tennessee devote the 
major portion of the receipts from this tax 
to schools, and Texas pays one-half to the 
school fund.** 

Other new forms of taxation and 
school revenue. A number of other newer 
forms of taxation in operation in the states 
serve as sources of school income, chief 
among them being the inheritance tax, the 
gasoline tax and the severance tax. 

All but three states now levy inheritance 
taxes. Eight of them, Georgia, Delaware, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee and Virginia, devote all or a 
portion of the proceeds directly to the 
publie schools. Several other states, no- 
tably Pennsylvania and California, devote 
funds derived from this tax to education 
in an indirect way; Kentucky uses all the 
proceeds for the support of higher edu- 
cation. 

A sales tax on gasoline is levied by all 
the states. The proceeds are generally ap- 
plied to the maintenance and construction 
of highways, but recently portions of the 
tax are being used for other purposes. 
Georgia, Florida and Texas devote a part 
of the proceeds to public schools. 

Eleven states, Alabama, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah and 
West Virginia, levy a severance tax on 
minerals and oil extracted from the earth. 
In six of these states, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana and Okla- 
homa, the proceeds of the tax are used to 
aid the public schools. 

The inheritance tax, the gasoline tax, 
and the severance tax can hardly be elassed 
as important sources of school revenue; 

13 §, M. Derrich, ‘‘Consumption Excise Taxes or 
Relief for the Tax Burden on Farm Property.’’ 
Twenty-second National Tax Conference, Upper 
Saranac Lake, New York, September, 1929. Na- 
tional Tax Association, Columbia, South Carolina. 

H. H. Davis, ‘‘New Sources of School Revenue 
and Tax Reduction for Real Property—The Sales 


Tax.’’ American School Board Journal, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, 85: 29, 66, December, 1932. 
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they are mentioned only as an illustration 
of the great variety of tax sources that are 
being tapped and which are beginning to 
provide school funds. 

It is clear that the tendency in methods 
of raising school revenue is definitely to 
broaden the tax base, including more and 
varied sources rather than to depend upon 
a few sources for the necessary funds for 
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schools and other governmental activities. 
It is only as the states develop systems of 
taxation which will raise the necessary 
revenue and which will distribute the bur- 
den equitably on all groups, that periods 
of economic depression can be _ passed 
through without seriously interfering with 
the public education and other govern- 
mental functions. 


THE UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR AT WORK 


By CHARLES H. TITUS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
LOS ANGELES 


AT a time when educational institutions 
are being analyzed by various agencies in 
our society, it becomes increasingly neces- 
sary to consider the functions of a profes- 
sor in a modern university. An inadequate 
or inaccurate presentation of the functions 
of college faculties at this time will seri- 
ously hamper if not permanently cripple 
institutions of higher learning. 

During the past two years certain groups 
of people have looked at the college and 
university as if it were a delightful clois- 
ter, and have, on occasion, suggested either 
that the university was a monastery or that 
its inmates—professors—were to be classed 
as parasites as far as the social order was 
concerned. And, may I ask, why should 
not people gradually acquire that point of 
view when professor after professor and 
college after college measure the work of 
instructors in terms of hours taught or of 
lectures given? In other words, the ques- 
tion is being asked in various groups: Do 
university professors work? 

One should not be surprised at this ques- 
tion when the people of our country think 
in terms of a 40, 44 or even a 48 hour week 
and find college professors boasting that 
they have a nine, a ten or occasionally a 
twelve hour week schedule. To make mat- 


ters worse, the same professors fail to 


publish the fact that one hour of lecture 
represents several hours of immediate 
preparation and always several years of 
general or specific preparation. No sug- 
gestion is being made that teaching is other 
than an important function of the univer- 
sity professor, but it should be definitely 
recognized that it is not the only function 
nor necessarily the most important. It is 
seriously to be questioned whether a pro- 
fessor who does nothing in and for the 
university except to carry a normal teach- 
ing load is carrying on a rich and well- 
rounded program of professorial work. 

There are at least four additional func- 
tions or sets of activities carried on to-day 
by many professors in our institutions of 
higher learning. The analysis of these five 
sets of activities is presented with the hope 
that two classes or groups in our social 
order will be influenced to the extent that 
they will reconsider the present value of 
their particular measuring sticks of pro- 
fessorial service. These classes include: 
(1) professors, both those who serve hu- 
manity in a rich and complete manner, 
those who are content to carry on with a 
minimum amount of effort and so-called 
administrators of university life; and (2) 
the public. 

The label ‘‘Research’’ is used to indi- 
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eate a second function of university and 
college professors. In this connection, lit- 
tle need be said about this set of activities 
per se, but the place of research in univer- 
sity life is to be considered and some infer- 
ences or possibilities noted. Administrators 
may place too much emphasis on this type 
of work, while the publie, in general, may 
give it little or no consideration, with the 
unfortunate result that two standards of 
value are established or maintained, thus 
in many instances widening the gap of 
understanding between the university and 
the public. 

To remedy this situation, college admin- 
istrators might aid the public, through 
diseussion, publicity and other devices, to 
understand something of the place of re- 
search, the utility or value of such pro- 
grams and the endless hours consumed in 
carrying on this function of a high-grade 
university professor. Administrators 
should make clear to the public the breadth 
and the consequences of the research work 
done by faculty members. Universities 
need to get across to the public the fact 
that teaching, or the teaching load of a eol- 
lege instructor, is only one aspect of his 
complicated and varied program. The 
research work carried on by the faculty 
members not only serves the public, but it 
frequently aids the professor in his teach- 
ing. 

A third set of activities carried on by 
many college instructors is given the label 
‘‘Publie Service.’’ These direct programs 
of helping the people of the community or 
state or nation are in partial contrast with 
the more indirect and impersonal service 
rendered the public under the label of re- 
search. These direct personal activities are 
sometimes forgotten by all parties con- 
cerned when it comes to thinking about the 
work of university men and women. Some 
serve as experts for the various agencies of 
government, while others take active parts 
in the various institutions, such as 
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churches, corporations, chambers of com- 
merece, boys’ clubs, luncheon clubs and 
fraternal or benevolent agencies. Here, in 
many instances, we have the other side of 
the problem presented in discussing the 
research function; «e., the public fre- 
quently places a relatively high value on 
this type of behavior, while the university 
authorities may and do, on occasion, give 
it little or no consideration. 

At this point in our discussion, it is clear 
that the alert professor faces a somewhat 
serious and in certain cases a fatal di- 
lemma; the university would have him put 
all his energy and ability into research and 
teaching and the public would have him 
throw all his resourees—mental and physi- 
eal—and all his enthusiasm into public 
service and teaching. In so far as the pro- 
fessor is selfish and seeks advancement, he 
must do his research and consequently 
intensify the impression that the university 
is a monastery set apart from the world at 
large. On the other hand, if he spends too 
much time attempting to serve the public 
in more direct and personal ways than car- 
rying on research, he may strengthen the 
position of the university in the commu- 
nity, but he runs the risk of lessening his 
chances of advancement. Successfully fae- 
ing the relationships of these three func- 
tions of university professors involves 
having the university administrations take 
into consideration the varied public ser- 
vices rendered year after year and month 
after month by the teaching staff, and, on 
the other hand, of having the public recog- 
nize the service character—real as well as 
the potential—of faculty research. 

Universities, which have not recently 
done so, might well make a careful survey, 
without financial expenditure, of the pub- 
lie services rendered by their faculty. 
Such a survey would include geographical 
distribution of faculty public service as 
well as the distribution of services of the 
professors among various groups and 
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classes of society in the district served by 
the university. From the standpoint of 
the faculty, such a study might be helpful 
in more adequately operating the various 
systems of advancement and in more suc- 
cessfully coping with the complicated 
problems of personnel and public relations. 
Self-analysis is in order to-day, as well as 
the analysis of problems and causes. From 
the standpoint of the administrations, the 
impersonal publication of findings of such 
a survey would have influence during these 
days when education in general, and 
higher education in particular, is being 
compelled to justify itself. Every step 
taken which helps the public come to 
understand the work of the university is 
worth while. Many faculty members have 
made their teaching more stimulating and 
their research more vital and practical by 
spending a portion of their time in direct 
and personal public service. Thus, it is 
definitely suggested that public service is 
an important function of present-day uni- 
versity professors and as such should be 
ignored neither by professor nor by admin- 
istrator nor by the public. In fact, if the 
public should make its wishes and wants 
known, more public service might be given 
by members of university faculties. 

In this presentation, the fourth function 
is administration. To operate a college or 
university with even a reasonable amount 
of success requires that some members of 
the faculty must give varying amounts of 
time and energy to operating the institu- 
tion itself. Administration involves such 
offices as presidents, provosts, directors, 
deans, registrars and numerous others. In 
addition, there are the various committee 
positions, not to mention departmental 
activities. From a number of aspects, this 
function occupies a peculiar position with 
respect to the other four phases. Pri- 
marily this program exists in order that 
the other four may operate; it is the ser- 
vant function, and yet, this so-called 


servant function is highly prized by many 
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who are directly and indirectly related to 
the activities of modern universities. 

The professor who secures an adminis- 
trative position faces no such problem as 
that suggested in treating of the research 
and public service functions. Both the 
administration and the public are im- 
pressed by his growth and development in 
this field of activity. Such a professor 
becomes known and his services are sought 
by the public, while the university turns 
to him for leadership and wisdom. Suce- 
cessful administration results in making 
smooth the pathways of the faculty as they 
endeavor to perform fully and intensely 
the other functions of a university profes- 
sor. Here it is suggested that the more 
faculty members take part in the adminis- 
trative phase the easier it will be for each, 
and a great result will be that the faculty 
as a unit will be able to perform more ade- 
quately the four primary functions. 

After considering these four functions 
some will no doubt feel that it is time to 
conclude, while others will expect an anti- 
climax to the discussion. Having gradu- 
ally built up from teaching through re- 
search and public service to administration 
anything else that might be said would or 
must be an afterthought, but I venture the 
thrust or stimulator that the fifth function 
may be more important than any of the 
preceding. This fifth phase or activity 
may be the medium which gives content 
and substance to much, if not all, the rest. 
I suggest that the fifth program of action 
for the active and growing professor is the 
counsel function. For the past ten years, 
hardly a day has passed without one or 
more students coming to my desk asking 
for an appointment in order that they 
might lay one or more of their problems 
before me. Problems have been brought 
which they felt could not be taken to 
parent, to chum, to the doctor of medicine, 
to the dean, or to their priest, rabbi or 
minister. Students come to members of 
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the faculty with their problems. Some 
years ago two student couples went to a 
dance and, having had a little too much in 
the way of refreshments, the boys bor- 
rowed a beautiful scarf from the grand 
piano and gave it to the girls for the 
sorority house. The country club notified 
the police and the police located the boys. 
The problem of what should be done and 
how was brought to one of their professors. 
At another time a boy brought the follow- 
ing complication to a professor: he faced 
the problem of bending his will and build- 
ing his life program to suit his sixty-year- 
old father, who insisted on dominating the 
situation. The boy wanted to live his own 
life and the two programs of action were 
antagonistic. What should be done and 
how? 

The individual conversation between 
older student and younger student, the 
conference between teacher and student 
concerning future activity or a life pro- 
gram, the visit around the fireplace over a 
cup of coffee, at which time the professor 
really plays his part in the drama of life, 
motivating and inspiring the younger man 
toward the achievement of worth-while 
things—all these and the many others are 
illustrations of the counsel function of the 
college professor. 

Members of the faculty who have on the 
average twenty such conferences a week 
are performing a worth-while and valuable 
function as a part of their university work. 
Any member of a faculty who does not 
have a half dozen counsel opportunities a 
week might well ask the question, Why? 

On the other hand, it is felt that no mem- 
ber of a faculty can be confidential adviser 
for all the students, in fact no one duly 
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authorized group can perform the work 
which is based largely on confidence and 
friendship, and on the other hand, there 
are few faculty members who, if making 
themselves available, would not be ealled 
on for counsel by members of the student 
body and by people in the community. 

In conclusion, to university and college 
professors it is suggested that in this day 
of questioning and of evaluating higher 
education, each and every member of a 
faeulty might well test himself in the light 
of these five functions and thus determine 
to what extent he is fully carrying his 
share of the load of work in the university. 
To university administrators it is sug- 
gested: (1) that publicity be given to the 
five functions of the college professor so 
that the public will recognize the 70 or 90 
hour week program rather than allow them 
to earry the impression that a faculty is a 
highly privileged class, producing little or 
nothing of value for the great mass of the 
social order; (2) that additional standards 
or measuring sticks be accepted and used 
in determining the actual worth of mem- 
bers of a faculty to a university and to the 
social order; and (3) that members of 
modern faculties be urged by the adminis- 
tration to so broaden their activities as to 
insure the rendering of the optimum 
amount of varied and organized activity. 
And to the public it is suggested that they 
sympathetically come to understand these 
five functions of university professors and 
that they come to appreciate the compli- 
eated and strenuous work which confronts 
the active members of modern university 
faculties. The answer is unmistakably 
“‘ves’’? when the question is raised: Do 
university professors work ? 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN 
CHILE 
THE Santiago correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor reports that, with the reopen- 


~ 


ing of the University of Chile, interest has Foon 
aroused regarding various aspects of the gov- 
ernment’s new educational policy. A special 
commission, composed of former rectors of the 
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metropolitan and provincial universities, has 
evolved a new charter granting autonomy to the 
university and, as soon as this has received con- 
gressional confirmation, it is hoped that prae- 
tical polities can be abolished from the premier 
center of learning. Academie political discus- 
sions, naturally, will continue as before. 

Commencing with the present term each stu- 
dent is given a pocket passport in which are 
particulars of his family, a photograph and 
thumbprints. This passport or carnet, as it is 
called, is for identification purposes and its 
presentation entitles the student to various priv- 
ileges, including free medical attention, free en- 
trance to state-owned theaters and art galleries 
and reduced street-car fares. 

The Minister of Education, Seftor Alberto 
Duran, stated, according to the Monitor, that he 
had found on personal investigation that many 
primary professors had become immersed in 
radical politics because of their economic situa- 
tion and that he had promised to better their 
conditions as soon as budget circumstances 
would permit, “because, as a whole, the Chilean 
school-teachers constitute a fine body of men.” 

Referring to recent economies in the military 
estimates, Sefior Duran indicated that those af- 
feeting the training of citizens for national de- 
fense purposes meant another obligation for 
education. The government had decided to 
start the military training of citizens in the 
schools, and the system would be based on that 
of the officers’ training corps in British public 
schools. 

Senor Duran stated that by limited military 
instruction in the schools, for national defense 
purposes only, the period of military service 
could be reduced or otherwise modified in such 
manner that it constitutes less of a burden on 
the individual and on the state. Much discus- 
sion would be necessary as to the manner in 
which this proposed military instruction will be 
given, by whom and how much time it will take 
from the ordinary course of study. It was his 
idea that the change should be of a purely tem- 
porary character, because it was impossible per- 
manently to reconcile military as distinet from 
physical instruction with publie school educa- 
tional study. There was no reason, however, 
why something should not be done for a while 
to relieve military charges of the national 


budget. 
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PROPOSED POLICIES FOR THE 
GERMAN SCHOOLS 


Tue Berlin correspondent of the London 
Times writes that Dr. Frick, the Nazi Minister 
of the Interior, in opening the recent confer- 
ence of state ministers for education, gave a 
vivid picture of the principles on which Ger- 
man youth is to be educated in the Hitlerist 
state. 

The dominant principle is to be that of ser- 
vice to and identity with the state, as distinet 
from the liberal theory of individual thought 
and freedom: in history the mind of the grow- 
ing generation is to be directed first and fore- 
most to the events of the last twenty years; the 
German youth is to be told that he is one of 
a family of 100,000,000 Germans, a third of 
whom live outside the present Reich frontiers; 
he is to be reared to Wehrhaftigkeit or readi- 
ness to bear arms, and the will of the state, 
not the will of the parents, is to govern in- 
struction in the schools. 

Dr. Frick said that the task of the new 
régime in matters of culture was not only to 
clear away the lumber of the past fourteen 
years, but also to correct the mistaken cultural 
policy reaching far back into pre-war years. 
Liberal ideas in education had thoroughly cor- 
rupted instructional methods and the schools. 
Under their sway the schools had not reared 
but merely developed their pupils. They had 
not developed all the qualities of the scholar to 
the benefit of the nation and the state, but had 
merely imported knowledge for the benefit of 
the individual. They had not formed the Ger- 
man rooted in the people and bound to the 
state, but had merely served the education of 
the free individual. They had not ensured the 
unity of the nation and the devotion of its 
members to the state, but had promoted the 
victory of private interests over the state. 
These individualist conceptions of education 
had done much to destroy the national life. 

History, continued Dr. Frick, occupied a 
foremost place among the subjects of instruc- 
tion. Particular attention must be paid to 
methods of historical instruction and the selec- 
tion or creation of new history books. The 
last two decades should take the chief place in 
historical survey. The tremendous experience 
of the war, with the heroie struggle of the na- 
tion against a world of foes, the disintegration 
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of their power of resistance through anti-patri- 
otic elements, the humiliation of their people 
through the Versailles “dictate,” and the subse- 
quent collapse of the Liberal-Marxist régime 
must be treated in as much detail as the 
gradual awakening of the nation from the 
time of the Ruhr struggle to the break through 
of the National-Socialist ideal of freedom and 
reconstruction on the day of Potsdam. 

Concurrently Education Minister Rust, of 
Prussia, has forbidden the exclusion of “non- 
Aryan” pupils from secondary schools and 
ordered immediate readmission of those ex- 
cluded by the individual action of some school 
directors. Exclusion was unlawful, said Dr. 
Rust. All further steps in this connection must 
await his ordinance carrying out the govern- 
ment’s law “against overcrowding universities 
and schools.” 


THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THE 
UNITED STATES UNDER TEN 
YEARS 

THE Director of the Census gave out recently 
data for families classified by number of chil- 
dren under 10 years old, by color and nativity 
of head, as returned at the Fifteenth Census. 

In making the classification of families ac- 
cording to number of children under 10 years of 
age, the whole number of such children in the 
family who are related in any way to the head 
of the family is counted, including adopted chil- 
dren, grandchildren, nephews, nieces, ete. 

Of the 29,904,663 families in the United States 
in 1930, 17,587,354, or 58.8 per cent., contained 
no children under 10 years of age. A consider- 
able fraction of these families of course were 
made up of elderly persons whose children had 
grown up and left the family, or had at least 
passed the age of 10 years. In 19.2 per cent. of 
the families there was one child under 10 years; 
in 11.8 per cent., two such children; in 6 per 
cent., three children; in 2.8 per cent., four chil- 
dren, and in 1.4 per cent., five or more children 
under 10. 

In the urban areas, 62.4 per cent. of the fami- 
lies reported no children under 10, as compared 
with 50.7 per cent. in the rural-farm areas, and 
57.4 per cent. in the rural-non-farm. The per- 
centage of one-child families was slightly larger 
in the urban areas than in either the rural-farm 
or the rural-non-farm, but for all the groups 
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reporting two or more children, the percentage 
in the rural-farm areas was much higher than in 
the urban, and considerably higher than in the 
rural-non-farm. 

The figures indicate no very striking differ- 
ences between the native white and the Negro 
families in the various percentages based on 
number of children under 10 years old. The 
foreign-born white families show a larger per- 
centage having no children than the native white 
and smaller percentages in most of the groups 
based on the number of children in the family. 
This does not mean, however, that in families of 
similar age the foreign-born white have fewer 
children than the native white, because the aver- 
age or median age of the foreign-born white 
heads of families is much higher than that of the 
native white and a much larger percentage of 
the families are therefore beyond the age where 
children under 10 would be expected. 


AMERICAN ACTION ON THE GERMAN 
ACADEMIC SITUATION 

The New York Times reports that the forma- 
tion of a graduate school having day sessions at 
the New School for Social Research, New York 
City, to be called “The University in Exile,” 
which will employ as instructors fifteen Jewish 
and liberal professors recently dropped from 
German universities, has been started. The full 
plans have not yet been made, but it is expected 
that an announcement, listing the names of the 
professors and telling of the establishment of a 
new policy at the school, will be made soon. 

A campaign to raise a capital fund through 
which salaries may be paid has been opened. 
It is hoped that the presence of several German 
professors of world-wide fame in their fields 
may attract students who otherwise might have 
been tempted to go to Germany for their educa- 
tion. 

Those on the campaign committee are former 
Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Governor Cross, of Connecticut, Dr. Felix 
Frankfurter, Herbert Bayard Swope, Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Maclver, Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman, Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of the University 
of Chicago, Ernest Gruening, John Dewey and 
George A. Plimpton. 

The New York University Chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors 
has made public a resolution adopted by the 
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chapter denouncing the violation by the Hitler 
government in Germany of the principles of 
academie freedom, and called upon the national 
chapter of the association to adopt a similar 
resolution. The resolution assailed the Hitler 
government for repeated violations, “in word 
and deed,” of “the principles of academic free- 
dom under which German scholarship has in the 
past achieved such glorious distinction.” 

A nation-wide protest by students of Amer- 
ican universities against the suppression of free 
speech and academie freedom by the Nazis in 
German universities, coupled with a protest 
against the discriminations against Jewish stu- 
dents and professors in Germany, is being or- 
ganized by students of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Their first step was to address an open 
letter to German students, through Dr. Hans 
Luther, German Ambassador in Washington, 
expressing their concern over the “policy of in- 
terference with freedom of education and edu- 
cational institutions within the German Reich, 
and of restrictions upon teaching and student 
personnel.” 

THE TRANSPORTATION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN TEXAS 

THAT transportation of school children in 
Texas has become an important factor in the 
educational system of the state is pointed out 
in an article by William Eilers, of the State 
Department of Edueation, in the current issue 
of the Interscholastic Leaguer, published by the 
University of Texas League Bureau. About 
one twelfth of the number of white pupils en- 
rolled in the schools of the state is transported. 
The reports of the county and of the city 
superintendents show that 95,541 children were 
transported at a cost of $1,403,313 during 
1931-1932. The State Department of Educa- 
tion in 1926 compiled figures showing that 
14,677 children were transported during 1925- 
1926 at a cost of $329,870. This shows an in- 
erease of nearly 81,000, or a yearly seven-fold 
increase in six years. The state aid fund in 
1931-1932 paid $196,444 for part of the trans- 
portation cost of 59,100 school children. The 
cost of the remaining 36,441 school children 


was paid from local sources. 

This immense increase in the transportation 
of school children has been mainly due to the 
law permitting the consolidation of smaller 
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schools. Four years ago a law was passed 
authorizing county boards of trustees to group 
all the schools of the county for high-school 
purposes; and, after a map of the county indi- 
eating these groupings was approved by the 
State Department of Education, the high school 
units were permitted to consolidate. A great 
stimulant to consolidation was the bonus paid 
out of the state-aid fund to high-school units 
for partial or entire consolidations. 

The county board of trustees and county 
superintendent of Wise County were the first 
in Texas to present and have approved by the 
State Department of Education a map of the 
eounty grouping the schools into high school 
units. Two years later most of the rural chil- 
dren of this county had access to high schools 
and nearly a thousand children were trans- 
ported to school. Wise County is an agricul- 
tural county, having no city. 

McLennan County is credited with transport- 
ing more rural children to school at this time 
than any other county. The county superin- 
tendent’s report for 1931-1932 credits this 
county with transporting 2,437 school children. 

Consolidations with transportation have very 
materially reduced the number of smaller 
schools. In 1917-1918, for instance, there were 
6,173 one-teacher schools; in 1925-1926, 4,615; 
in 1931-1932, 2,001, a reduction of half over 
a period of six years. 


CONFERENCE ON HISPANIC AMER- 
ICAN AFFAIRS AT THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Tue George Washington University will hold 
its second annual seminar-conference on His- 
panic American affairs in connection with the 
1933 summer sessions of its School of Govern- 
ment. The conference will open on Monday, 
July 3, continuing through Friday, August 11, 
under the direction of Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, 
associate professor of Hispanic American his- 
tory, and director of inter-American studies in 
the university. 

The seminar-conference held last summer, 
which brought together the largest group of ex- 
perts in the field ever assembled and dealt with 
every phase of Central and South American 
life, attracted wide attention. This year the 
emphasis will be centralized on the Caribbean 
area, with particular attention to American di- 
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plomaey and to the history of Mexico, Central 
America, the West Indies and northern South 
America. Recent developments in the Carib- 
bean emphasize the importance of the study of 
relationships between the United States and her 
neighbors to the south. The conference will 
meet two hours daily, from 9: 40 to 11: 30 4. M., 
five times a week for six weeks. Each lecture 
will be followed by informal discussion. The 
lecturers and their subjects are: 


Dr. Wilgus, director of the conference, intro- 
ductory lecture, July 3. 

Herminio Portel Vila, of the University of Ha- 
vana, author of several books on Cuban history, 
‘*Present-day Cuba,’’ July 5. 

Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, of Columbia University, 
executive secretary of the Conference on Coopera- 
tion in Latin America, lecturer at the University of 
Chile, the University of San Marcos, the Univer- 
sity of Mexico, ete.; and the author of a number 
of books on Hispanie America, ‘‘The Significance 
of the Caribbean,’’ July 5; ‘‘ Political Life in the 
Caribbean,’’ July 7; and ‘‘Society in the Carib- 
bean,’’ July 8. 

Professor Clarence F. Jones, of Clark Univer- 
sity, author of several treatises on Hispanic Amer- 
ican economic life, ‘‘ Economic Conditions of the 
Caribbean,’’ July 8 and 10. 

Professor Leland Hamilton Jenks, of Wellesley 
College, author of several books on Cuba, ‘‘The 
Modern West Indies,’’? July 12 and 13. 

Roscoe R. Hill, of the Nicaraguan Claims Com- 
mission, formerly regional economist for Latin 
America in the office of the Foreign Trade Ad- 
viser of the Department of State, director for 
Spain of the European Mission of the Library of 
Congress, 1928-30, and a writer on Latin American 
subjects, ‘‘ Modern Central America,’’ July 17, 18, 
19, 20 and 21. 

Professor Wilford H. Caleott, of the University 
of South Carolina, author of books on Mexico and 
the chief authority on relations between church and 
state, ‘‘Modern Mexico,’’ July 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 

Professor J. Fred Rippy, of Duke University, 
lecturer at the National University of Mexico in 
1929 and associate managing editor of the His- 
panic American Historical Review since 1926, 
‘*Modern Colombia,’’ July 31 and August 1. 

Professor William W. Pierson, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, formerly research asso- 
ciate in Venezuela of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington and a member of the board of editors 
of the Hispanic American Historical Review, 
‘*Modern Venezuela,’’ August 2. 
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E. Gil Borges, assistant director of the Pan 
American Union, an internationally known author- 
ity on Hispanic American law and jurisprudence, 
“*Modern Venezuela,’’ August 3. 

Chester Lloyd Jones, director of the School of 
Commerce of the University of Wisconsin, director 
of the Bureau of Foreign Agents of the War Trade 
Board, 1918-19, formerly commercial attaché at the 
American Embassy in Madrid and the American 
Legation in Havana, adviser to the Pan American 
Conference at Havana in 1928, special representa- 
tive of the Department of Commerce in Mexico, 
1928, and author of numerous treatises, ‘‘The 
United States and the Caribbean,’’ August 4, 7, 
8, 9 and 10. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE COLLEGE 

THE twenty-fourth summer session of the 
Pennsylvania State College will be held from 
July 3 to August 11, according to the announce- 
ment of Dean Will Grant Chambers, director. 
This program will include, in addition to the 
six weeks’ main session, an inter-session, from 
June 19 to June 30, and, for the first time, a 
post-session, from August 14 to August 25. 

As in previous years the work in French 
education, music education, art education, in- 
dustrial education and nature study will be em- 
phasized. The Institute of French Education 
is conducted in an atmosphere of French eul- 
ture, where for the duration of the session “No 
English” is the rule. Two nature study camps, 
one opening on June 29 and the other on July 
19, will be conducted in the heart of the Seven 
Sisters Mountains, adjacent to the college. 

Courses have been designed especially for 
the preparation of elementary and secondary 
school teachers, supervisors and administrators. 
An extended program of work in guidance, 
testing, educational hygiene and curriculum 
construction has been arranged. Special dem- 
onstration classes for teaching sub-normal and 
gifted children, under the direction of Lillian 
W. Bitner, general supervisor of special edu- 
eation, Philadelphia, and Frieda K. Merry, 
Child Guidance Clinic, Dayton, Ohio, as well 
as demonstration work in the regular school 
curriculum, have been organized. Opportunity 
also is offered to meet the various certification 
requirements now being recommended by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

The regular staff will be supplemented by 
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instructors from other universities 
and institutions. Among the visiting faculty 
members will be: M. Albert J. Farmer, pro- 
fessor of the University of Grenoble, France; 
M. Mathurin Dondo, professor of Romance 
languages, University of California; Henry 
Harap, associate professor of education, West- 
ern Reserve University; Leon Loyal Winslow, 
director of art education, Baltimore Public 
Schools; Emile Walters, landscape artist, New 
York City; Lee Townsend, painter, etcher and 
illustrator, New York City; C. Valentine 
Kirby, director of art education, and Harold 
L. Holbrook, assistant director in charge of gui- 
dance, of the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction; Farida A. Wiley, de- 
partment of nature education of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City; 
Ernest T. Kreuger, head of the department of 
sociology and anthropology, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; Paul L. Cressman, assistant director of 
vocational education, Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and others. 

Advanced work in education and psychology 
will be offered in the two weeks’ inter-session, 
while the post-session, which is being conducted 
for the first time this summer, will offer work 
in French language and literature, education 
and psychology. Approximately eleven hun- 
dred graduate students attended the 1932 sum- 
mer session, which had an enrolment of more 
than three thousand.—R. E. M. 


visiting 


WOMEN STUDENTS AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 

At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Stanford University on May 11, it was decided, 
because of financial emergency, to admit women 
beyond the present five hundred limit. The 
resolution of the board was: “Therefore be it 
resolved that the university authorities increase 
the number of women students beyond 500, but 
maintaining substantially the same proportions 
between men and women as existed when the 
direction of May 31, 1899, was made by Mrs. 
Stanford.” (The proportions at that time were 


roughly 55 men to 45 women.) 

The original founding grant provided, in 
See. 4, Subdivision 6: “That the trustees shall 
have the power, and it shall be their duty, to 
afford equal facilities and give equal advantages 
in the university to both sexes.” 

The limitation of 500 women was imposed by 
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Mrs. Stanford in her address of May 31, 1899, 
at which time it appeared that there was a like- 
lihood that the number of women attending uni- 
versities, including Stanford, might exceed the 
number of men. 

In Mrs. Stanford’s last amendments to the 
trust (June 1, 1903), she said: “It was the para- 
mount purpose of the Founders of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University to promote the pub- 
lie welfare by founding, endowing and having 
maintained a university with the colleges, 
schools, seminaries of learning, mechanical in- 
stitutes, museums, galleries of art and all other 
things necessary and appropriate to a univer- 
sity of high degree, and all directions or reser- 
vations in the founding grant and all amend- 
ments or attempted amendments thereof by the 
founders, or by the survivor of them, are inci- 
dental and subordinate to that paramount pur- 
pose.” 

It seemed clear to President Wilbur and the 
Board of Trustees that under the stringency 
which the university is facing, the paramount 
purpose of the founders to “maintain a univer- 
sity of high degree,” can best be served by con- 
sidering the limitation imposed by Mrs. Stan- 
ford as “incidental and subordinate.” Presi- 
dent Ray Lyman Wilbur said: “We have the 
plant, the faculty and the facilities and can 
readily handle the students.” 


GRADUATE DORMITORIES AT THE 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


ESTABLISHMENT of a graduate housing plan 
in recognition of the inereasing importance of 
post-graduate work at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute was announced on May 19. Dr. Avery A. 
Ashdown, instructor in the department of chem- 
istry, has been appointed faculty master of the 
graduate houses. 

Discussing the need for such a plan at Tech- 
nology, President Compton in a recent address 
to the alumni said: “Graduate students now 
lack almost completely the social contacts which 
the undergraduates enjoy through their mani- 
fold organized activities. Their cultural devel- 
opment, and hence their social effectiveness, de- 
pends upon such contacts. The most natural 
cultural training comes from free social inter- 
course between men of differing interests but of 
equivalent intellectual outlook.” 
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Three undergraduate dormitories, Crafts, 
Nichols and Holman, which are situated behind 
the president’s house on Charles River Road, 
are now being refurnished as graduate houses. 
Of these, Crafts, which was originally planned 
as a fraternity house, offers special facilities tor 
the comfort of the students. It will includes a 
well-stocked library with attractive lighting and 
new furniture. Adjacent to this room is a large 
lounge which is being redecorated and equipped 
with new furniture and draperies. The house 
master’s suite, consisting of bedroom, study and 
lounge overlooking the Charles River, will be in 
this building. 

The houses will accommodate 90 students, or 
approximately a fifth of the entire graduate 
school. These men will have the choice of single 
rooms or suites, with dressing rooms and 
studies. A number of rooms have fireplaces, 
and all will be completely furnished, including 
attractive rugs and draperies. They will have 
complete porter service, and an interconnecting 
telephone service will add to the facilities for 
communication. 

Students in the graduate houses will dine to- 
gether in Walker Memorial at least once a week. 
The house master will preside, and from time to 
time there will be addresses by distinguished 
guests representing various branches of science 
and engineering, as well as the great industries. 


IN HONOR OF PROFESSOR BAKEWELL 

Cures M. BAKEWELL, congressman-at-large 
from Connecticut, and for twenty-eight years a 
member of the faculty of Yale University, on 
May 15 brought his academic career to an end, 
retiring at the age of sixty-six years with the 
rank of emeritus professor. Going to Yale 
from the University of California in 1905 as 
professor of philosophy, Dr. Bakewell since 
1908 has been Sheldon Clark professor of phi- 
losophy. 

Students in Professor Bakewell’s courses 
gathered in William L. Harkness Hall as Pro- 
fessor Bakewell brought his last lecture to a 
close. At its conclusion they applauded for 
several minutes, after which Paul S. Weaver, 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a graduate student, 
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stepped to the front of the room and, on be- 
half of Professor Bakewell’s graduate and 
undergraduate students, presented him with a 
beautifully bound set of Plutarch’s Lives. The 
first volume contains the following inscription: 


To Professor Charles M. Bakewell 
from his students of 1932-1933, 

A greeting and a token of appreciation 

and good-will: 

It is the hope of all who share in this gift, and 
whose names are herein inscribed, that these vol- 
umes may serve to recall pleasantly the years of 
service which you have spent as student and 
teacher of the wisdom of past and present; and as 
guide and friend to students of many academic 
generations. 

We desire in particular to express our own ap- 
preciation and gratitude for the stimulus and in- 
sight which we have received at your hands. It is 
a souree of genuine satisfaction to know that the 
conclusion of your work as a teacher here is the 
beginning of a career in which theory and practice, 
philosophy and statecraft are to be combined on 
a still ampler scale. 

Our appreciation and our good wishes will go 
with you into the years of responsibility and 
achievement that are now beginning; and we offer 
these lives of thinkers and statesmen of the past, 
which you have helped us to understand, as a eon- 
crete expression of our gratitude. 


Professor Bakewell is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, and received the M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees at Harvard University. 
After studying at the Universities of Berlin, 
Paris and Strasburg, he began his teaching 
career at Harvard. He then went to the Uni- 
versity of California, taught also at Bryn 
Mawr College, returned to California as pro- 
fessor of philosophy, and then came to Yale. 
He is a former president of the American Phil- 
osophical Association, and has written several 
volumes in the field of philosophy. During the 
war he was in Italy as deputy commissioner of 
the Italian Committee of the American Red 
Cross with the rank of major. While a member 
of the Connecticut State Senate from 1920 to 
1924 he served as chairman of the committee on 
education. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Pump WELTNER, an attorney of Atlanta, 
Georgia, has been chosen by the State Board 


of Regents to be chancellor of the University 
System of Georgia. He will have supervision 
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over the University of Georgia and over all the 
colleges and schools included in the state’s 
higher education system, and he will serve as 
the connecting link between the board and the 
system of institutions under its management. 
Mr. Weltner has served on the Board of Re- 
gents of the university from the time of its 
organization until his term expired in March, 
1933. He drafted the state reorganization act 
of 1931. 

Dr. ArtHUR E. MorGan, president of An- 
tioch College since 1920, also president of 
the Dayton-Morgan Engineering Company, has 
been appointed by President Roosevelt to be 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley Power Au- 
thority, the supervisory body which is to direct 
the development of Musele Shoals. 

Dr. Mapset 8. Dovauass, dean of the New 
Jersey College for Women since its establish- 
ment in 1918, who has been on leave of absence 
during this academic year because of ill health, 
will not return to the college. Professor Albert 
E. Meder, who has been serving as acting dean, 
will continue in that capacity until a sue- 
cessor to Dr. Douglass is chosen. 

Dr. Evaene A. COoLuIGAN, president-elect of 
Hunter College, New York City, will take a 
leave of absence from his position as associate 
superintendent of schools in order to make a 
survey of conditions at the college, where he 
will take up his work next September, when 
Dr. James M. Kieran retires. 

Dr. Meta Guass, president of Sweet Briar 
College, was elected president of the American 
Association of University Women at its recent 
biennial convention in Minneapolis. Dr. Glass 
sueceeds Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president of 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Dr. Jacop Goutp ScHuRMAN, president of 
Cornell University from 1892 to 1920, later am- 
bassador to Germany, celebrated his seventy- 
ninth birthday on May 22, at his home in Bed- 
ford Hills, Westchester County. 

PROFESSOR JAMES B. CoNANT, who was re- 
cently elected by the corporation as president 
of Harvard University, sailed on May 13 for 
Europe, where he will remain until midsummer. 


On the oceasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the graduation of Professor Lewis Freeman 
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Mott from the College of the City of New York 
a dinner was given on May 22 in his honor at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, by the 
Associate Alumni of the college. Dr. Mott has 
been a member of the teaching staff since 1884 
and has been head of the department of En- 
glish since 1897. The toastmaster at the dinner 
was Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, ’90, vice-president 
of the Associate Alumni and director of the 
Institute of International Edueation. The 
speakers announced were Professor Carleton 
L. Brownson, chairman of the department of 
classical languages; Arthur Guiterman, who 
read an original poem; Dr. John H. Finley, 
associate editor of The New York Times and 
formerly president of the college; George 
Schaettler, of the class of 1883; Dr. Walter 
Timme, ’93, president of the Associate Alumni, 
and Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, president of the 
college. An etching of Professor Mott by Wil- 
liam Auerbach Levy, ’11, N.A., was presented 
to the guest of honor and to the college. 


In recognition of his twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice as a member of the faculty of the College 
of Law of the Ohio State University, the alumni 
will present a portrait of Professor Alonzo A. 
Tuttle to the university during the Law College 
reunion on June 10. The portrait, the work of 
yuy Brown Wiser, of the faculty of fine arts, 
will be unveiled at a dinner held at the Faculty 
Club. Later it will be hung in Page Hall. 


THE order of “Steaua Romaniei” in the rank 
of officer has been conferred by King Carol II 
of Roumania on Dr. Joseph S. Roucek, pro- 
fessor of social science in Centenary Junior 
College, Hackettstown, New Jersey, for the in- 
terest he is taking in Roumania and for the con- 
tribution he has made toward a better under- 
standing of this kingdom by the publication of 
“Contemporary Roumania and Her Problems” 
and by his contributions on the problems of 
southeastern Europe in American and Euro- 
pean periodicals. 

THE National Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Men held their fifteenth annual confer- 
ence on April 27, 28 and 29 at the Ohio State 
University. The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Dean H. E. Lobdell, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, president; 
Dean B. A. Tolbert, University of Florida, vice- 
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president, and Dean D. H. Gardner, University 
of Akron, secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. Horneitt Hart, professor of social eco- 
nomics at Bryn Mawr College, has accepted an 
appointment as professor of social ethics at the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Connecticut. 


Four appointments have been made by Yale 
University and the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Mu- 
seum of Hawaii in their joint program of scien- 
tific investigation within the Pacifie Ocean area. 
Dr. Peter H. Buck has been reappointed Bishop 
Museum professor of anthropology at Yale Uni- 
versity, and Professor Samuel J. Record, of 
the Yale School of Forestry, has been selected 
as the representative of the university to go to 
Honolulu to consult with the director and trus- 
tees of the museum in regard to further col- 
laboration between the two institutions. Arthur 
C. Smith, associate curator of the New York 
Botanical Garden, and Laura M. Thompson, 
of Berkeley, California, have been appointed 
Bishop Museum research fellows for 1933-34. 


THE Eastman School of Musie announces 
the engagement of Gerard Hekking as guest 
teacher in its summer session. Mr. Hekking, 
a violoneellist of the modern French school, 
will conduct classes, give private instruction, 
and be presented by the Eastman School in 
a number of recitals. 


J. F. Hines, superintendent of the Plank- 
inton schools, will become on July 1 deputy 
state superintendent of public instruction of 
South Dakota. 


Dr. Paut F. VoevKer has announced him- 
self as the Democratic candidate for the office 
of superintendent of public instruction of 
Michigan. 


Dr. H. H. Swain has been elected executive 
secretary of the Montana State Board of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Swain was the first secretary of 
the state university under Chancellor Elliott 
and became executive secretary in the office 
after the induction of Chancellor Brannon. 


Mr. Ramsay Harris, of the department of 
English at Pomona College, was recently ap- 
pointed head master of the Norton School at 
Claremont, California. 


CHARLES Easton, now of the Tower Hill 
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School, has been appointed head master of 
Staten Island Academy, St. George, the ap- 
pointment to take effect next September. 


Dr. J. R. McCarty, president of Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur, Georgia, has been reelected 
head of the Social Welfare Council. 

AssISTANT Proressor FrepericK L. ScHu- 
MAN, of the department of political science of 
the University of Chicago, has been awarded 
the two-thousand-dollar James Rowe fellowship 
of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science. Dr. Schuman will make a study 
of the development of the foreign policies of 
the German Republic since its organization in 
1918. 


Proressor Puiuie J. Nort Baker, of Lon- 
don, has been awarded the Henry E. Howland 
Memorial Prize of Yale University. This prize, 
which consists of a medal and the sum of $1,- 
500, is awarded for distinguished achievement 
in the field of literature, the fine arts and the 
science of government. Professor Baker has 
made many scholarly contributions to the sci- 
ence of government, a field in which Judge 
Howland’s son, the late Charles P. Howland, 
professor of international relations at Yale 
University, achieved distinction. 

Harry L. Hopkins, chairman of the New 
York State Temporary Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, at one time secretary of the Board 
of Child Welfare, has been appointed Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator. He will 
supervise the distribution of the $500,000,000 
recently voted by the Congress for direct relief 
among the states. 


Proressor S1mEON E. Leann, of the depart- 
ment of economies of the University of Chi- 
cago, was recently appointed a member of the 
Tax Commission of Illinois. 


Tue Foundation for the Advancement of the 
Social Sciences of the University of Denver is 
sending Dr. A. D. Kaplan, professor of eco- 
nomics, as an observer to the World Monetary 
and Eeonomie Conference opening in London 
on June 12. He will represent Colorado and 
the Rocky Mountain Region. 


PRESIDENT Ernest J. Jagua, of Seripps Col- 
lege, Claremont, California, who is spending a 
semester’s leave of absence in Europe, prin- 
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cipally in Geneva, expects to return to Cali- 
fornia early in August. 

Proressor ArtHuR E. Woop, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has returned to the univer- 
sity after having spent five months in Europe, 
mainly in Germany, studying community prob- 
lems and community organization. 


Proressor JOHN K. Norton, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will be one of the 
speakers at the conference to be held at Stan- 
ford University on June 6 in recognition of the 
educational contributions of Dean Ellwood Pat- 
terson Cubberley, who is to retire on that date. 
Professor Norton will speak on: “Twentieth 
Century Developments in Administrative Re- 
search in the Field of Public Education.” 


Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, president of Har- 
vard University, will deliver the principal ad- 
dress at the graduation exercises of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology on June 6. 
The address, including Dr. Compton’s introduc- 
tion, will be broadeast over the coast-to-coast 
network of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
beginning at 11:15 a. m., E. D.S. time. 


Dr. Ernest H. WILKINS, president of Ober- 
lin College, will deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at Haverford College on June 10. 


ALANSON B. HouGuton, formerly ambassador 
to Germany, will be the commencement speaker 
at Smith College on Monday, June 19. Mr. 
Houghton is a trustee of Hobart and St. 
Stephen’s Colleges. 

At the forty-seceond commencement of 
Goucher College the address will be delivered by 
the Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, on 
“The New Challenge to Industry.” 


THE ninety-sixth annual commencement exer- 
cises at Mount Holyoke College will take place 
on June 12, with Bruce Bliven, editor of The 
New Republic, as the principal speaker. 

Dr. THomas S. Baker, president of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, will deliver the 
commencement address at the Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland. 


Dr. Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, acting president 
of Princeton University, will be the speaker at 
the ninety-eighth commencement exercises at 
Lafayette College on the morning of June 9. 
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Dr. William Mather Lewis, president of the 
college, delivered the baccalaureate sermon on 
May 21. 

THE HonoraBLE Patrick J. Huruey, former 
Secretary of War, will deliver the commence- 
ment address at the University of Arkansas on 
June 5. 

THE third annual commencement of Scripps 
College at Claremont, California, will be held 
on June 16. Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, formerly 
superintendent of schools of the city of Los 
Angeles and vice-president of the Seripps Col- 
lege Board of Trustees, and Dr. Hartley Burr 
Alexander, professor of philosophy of the eol- 
lege, will be the principal speakers. 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY will operate on a bal- 
anced budget for the year 1933-34, according 
to action taken by the Board of Trustees at 
their spring meeting. Plans for the avoidance 
of a deficit in the endowed colleges at Ithaca 
include reductions in all departmental budgets, 
together with a ten per cent. reduction in the 
salaries of all university employees, effective on 
July 1. 

TEACHERS and other school employees of Chi- 
cago on May 18 received a total of $12,436,063 
in overdue pay. The checks were for salaries 
of October, November and December of last 
year. Four and a half months are still due. 
This payment puts the school forces ahead of 
some county employees, whereas their pay rolls 
lagged before. The payment was made pos- 
sible by five large banks which purchased $12,- 
335,000 worth of 1932 school tax anticipation 
warrants. With more than $18,000,000 in sal- 
aries still due, there is little hope of bringing 
the school pay rolls up to date this year, ac- 
cording to Mr. H. H. Bracket, auditor for the 
Board of Education. In selling the latest block 
of tax anticipation warrants, the board prom- 
ised the banks it would issue no more 1932 war- 
rants. The banks find it necessary, it is said, 
to limit the issue of warrants because tax col- 
lections have fallen substantially behind assess- 
ments in recent years and the board must now 
look to the marketing of 1933 warrants. 


A Uwnitep Press dispatch from Oklahoma 
City dated May 7 reads: “Oklahoma educators 
have approved a revolutionary plan for reor- 
ganization of every college and university in the 
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state. The plan was suggested by Governor 
William H. Murray. The militant chief execu- 
tive would unite all institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Oklahoma, state and private, as a 
‘Greater University of Oklahoma.’ His pro- 
posal, outgrowth of months of studying finan- 
cial difficulties confronting tax-supported and 
private colleges and universities, was applauded 
by presidents of the institutions affected as the 
‘most progressive step yet taken to solve the en- 
tangled problem of education, in this state or 
any other.’ State educators hailed the plan, if 
executed, as ‘leading the way for other states 
and assuming an important place in education’s 
progress.’ Briefly, Governor Murray would es- 
tablish the ‘greater university’ under a coordi- 
nating board of educators, joining private and 
state schools in scholastic endeavor. A chan- 
cellor of the greater university would direct 
academic programs and an endowment fund for 
the greater university would be established. A 
special committee of fourteen educators, named 
by the governor, has worked to perfect details, 
hoping to inaugurate the system in the au- 
tumn.” 


THE New York Herald Tribune reports that 
an attempt to foment anti-Fascist sentiment 
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among the students of the University of Rome 
was reported on May 5 to have resulted in the 
arrest of twenty-four persons, most of them stu- 
dents. It is understood that the activities of 
the group are considered sufficiently serious to 
warrant trial before a special tribunal. Dis- 
tribution of what are described as subversive 
manifestos paved the way for the arrests, and 
the ring-leaders are said to have been in custody 
since April 28. 


WE learn from the London Times that the 
report of the Colonial Office Educational Com- 
mission in Trinidad, Barbados and the Leeward 
and Windward Islands, which was recently 
issued, advocates the establishment of a cen- 
tral teachers’ training college in Trinidad, per- 
mission for Hindustani as an alternative sub- 
ject in schools (to promote the Indian culture 
of the descendants of East Indian immigrants) 
and the establishment of modern schools to pro- 
vide candidates with technical training. 


Ir is reported from Cairo that the Egyptian 
Government has decided to authorize two hun- 
dred Jewish doctors and lawyers, who were 
compelled to leave Germany, to take up resi- 
dence and practise in Egypt. 


DISCUSSION 


THE ECONOMIC FACTOR IN GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP 

“THE duty (of teachers and schools) to edu- 
cate the young for citizenship is universally 
recognized in words. At present much of the 
work done in this line is barren because the 
economic factor in good citizenship does not re- 
ceive attention.” 

This quotation is from Dr. Dewey’s address 
to the Department of Superintendence meeting 
at Minneapolis (published in ScHoot anp So- 
cieTy for April 15, 1933). It expresses a very 
real criticism of most current programs of civic 
education as found at least in our junior and 
senior high schools. But it also suggests some 
of the great difficulties to be encountered by 
persons who seek to reconstruct and improve 
such programs. 

The first sentence of the above quotation in- 
dicates that Dr. Dewey takes our now loosely 
used term “citizenship” in its more limited and 
serviceable significance to denote those be- 


haviors of a person which directly affect his 
active membership in political societies. These 
political societies of men are, of course, the 
familiar working organizations of the state— 
that is, cities, nations, incorporated villages, 
counties and confederations. 

Dr. Dewey correctly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of economic factors in present-day (po- 
litical) citizenship. He is also correct in stat- 
ing that existing programs of civie education 
make little provision for effective learnings 
of the interconnections and interdependencies 
everywhere evolving between our economic and 
our political functionings. 

But nothing will be gained by underesti- 
mating the enormous difficulties which are cer- 
tain to confront educators who seek to develop 
more realistic and more adequately functional 
programs of civic education than those thus far 
evolved in American schools. 

These difficulties grow out of the sociological 
fact that political societies, in taking over part 
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or full control of some economic functions—as 
they are everywhere doing—are foreed by mod- 
ern conditions to begin with the more highly 
complicated, rather than the simpler, areas. 
The great majority of the cooperative eco- 
nomic functionings of America still operate 
largely on extra-politieal levels. But where re- 
cent economic expansions come to affect large 
numbers in nearly similar ways—expansions of 
monopoly, international trade, central credit- 
controlling agencies, corporation controls, com- 
petitive production, investment, insurance, con- 
servation of natural resources, industrial sani- 
tation and others—governmental controls and 
even operation become in some degree in- 
evitable. 

But no one knows better than Dr. Dewey 
how pitifully inadequate are our historic 
mechanisms of political government—parlia- 
ments, legislatures, city councils, rural boards 
of supervisors, governors, presidents, mayors, 
political parties, voters, civil-service bureau- 
eracies, commissions and courts—to discharge 
these new responsibilities. Here, certainly, we 
witness in tragic form the ancient ills of try- 
ing to make old bottles serve for the new 
wines. 

What are the learnings in this befogged area 
of civie edueation which the publie’s schools 
can and _ should The entire field 
bristles with controversial issues on which the 
doctors differ widely and furiously. Mountains 
of data are available, but reliable generaliza- 
tions and valuations are as scarce as were re- 
the 


promote? 


liable generalizations and valuations in 
physical and biological areas of men’s work 
ten centuries ago. 

In face of these complications, but neverthe- 
less responding both to public pressures and 
their own sense of professional responsibility, 
the more progressive educators will be con- 
stantly tempted to take their pupils with them 
They will set up 
fatuous rationalizations as goals. Some of the 
younger and more ardent will frankly seek to 


into uncharted wildernesses. 


propagandize in favor of their personal par- 
tisan beliefs. 

The present writer is convinced that econdi- 
tions are now shaping in educational theory 


and nascent science which will make possible 
signal advances in civic education within the 
next quarter of a century—at least if we keep 
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alive and active the present democracy of our 
political societies. But such advances will come 
only after far more realistic study and sus- 
tained experimentation in the field of secon- 
dary education than can yet be found. 


Davip SNEDDEN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


STATE UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 


OccASIONALLY there is a college year, like the 
present one, in which the mortality among the 
presidents of state universities is unusually 
high. When this is the case we are disposed 
to generalize from the year’s figures and become 
facetious or sympathetie over the uncertainties 
of such a professional career. 

In connection with editing the Proceedings 
of the National Association of State Univer- 
sities for the current year, a study has been 
made of the membership of the association 
since its organization in 1895. During this 
period of nearly forty years 150 presidents of 
state universities have retired from service, the 
average length of their tenure having been 9.4 
years. Eight of these men served more than 
twenty-five years: President Patterson, of Ken- 
tucky (45 years), President Buckham, of Ver- 
mont (39 years), President Angell, of Michigan 
(38 years), President Boyd, of Louisiana (31 
years), President Schurman, of Cornell (28 
years), Presidents Northrop, of Minnesota, and 
Alderman, of Virginia (each 27 years), and 
President Thompson, of Ohio State (26 years). 

The fifty state university presidents in active 
service at the beginning of the current year 
represent an average tenure of 7.7 years. Four 
of them have served more than fifteen years. 
Heading the list is President W. L. Bryan, of 
Indiana, who has been at the head of that in- 
stitution for thirty years. Next in order are 
President Denny, of Alabama (20 years), 
President Futrall, of Arkansas (19 years), and 
President Jessup, of Iowa (16 years). Presi- 
dent Kane, who is retiring this year from the 
presidency of the University of North Dakota, 
has been a state university president for 27 
years, 12 years in Washington and 15 years in 
North Dakota. President MeVey has divided 
24 years between North Dakota and Kentucky. 


A. H. UpHam 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


DR. LOWELL AND THE MASSACHU- 

SETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, president of Har- 
vard University, and a life member of the 
corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, will make the commencemert ad- 
dress at the institute’s sixty-sixth graduation 
exercises, which will be held in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, on June 6, it was announced to-day. 

The participation of Dr. Lowell in Technol- 
ogy’s graduation exercises has particular sig- 
nificance for the institute, for since its estab- 
lishment in 1861, various members of his 
distinguished family have been closely asso- 
ciated with its progress. 

When William Barton Rogers, founder of the 
institute, began planning for its establishment, 
John A. Lowell, who was Dr. Lowell’s grand- 
father and one of the leaders in the development 
of New England’s textile industry, joined the 
nascent organization of the Massucuuisetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Following its incorpora- 
tion, he was elected vice-president of the 
institute in 1862, and served until 1881. In 
1865 John Lowell gave generously to a fund 
to create a chair of chemistry for Professor 
Charles W. Eliot, one of the institute’s first 
instructors in chemistry, who later was to be- 
come president of Harvard. 

John Lowell was a nephew of Francis Lowell, 
and with his uncle he founded the textile in- 
dustries in Lowell and Lawrence. Members of 
the Lowell family were among the first to 
recognize the opportunities for manufacturing 
cotton textiles in this country. Up to that time 
most of the cotton goods consumed in the United 
States came from England. John Lowell was 
also the sole trustee of the Lowell Institute, 
which had been established by his family some 
years earlier. 

Augustus, son of John A. Lowell, was elected 
a member of the corporation in 1873, while his 
father was still active in the affairs of the in- 
stitute, and served until his death in 1900. He 
was prominent as a merchant and financier, a 
far-seeing and conservative business man who 
during his career engaged in the East Indian 
trade when Yankee clipper ships sailed the 
seven seas. 

During the last years of his life, when ill 
health made it difficult for him to attend to his 


duties, he would have resigned from the corpo- 
ration but for the insistent requests of his fellow 
members that he remain to give them the bene- 
fit of his shrewd counsel. For many years he 
was a member of the executive committee and 
of the committee on the school of industrial 
science. Upon the death of his father he be- 
came sole trustee of the Lowell Institute, and 
extended its scope by establishing the Lowell 
Institute School of Design in 1873. 

In 1899 Augustus Lowell donated $50,000 as 
the nucleus of a teachers’ fund to be used in 
eases of retirement, disability and death. He 
also made a bequest of an additional $50,000 
which was added to the fund upon his death. 
He contributed to the fund for building the 
electrical engineering laboratories, which at that 
time occupied a site near Trinity Place in 
Boston. At a meeting of the corporation of the 
institute in 1901 it was voted to name this build- 
ing the Augustus Lowell Laboratories of Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

It was Augustus Lowell who chose Hunting- 
ton Hall in the Rogers Building of the Institute 
in Boston as the permanent home of the Lowell 
Institute lectures, and from 1879 up to the 
present they have been given there. 

Augustus Lowell’s two sons, Percival, who 
became a great astronomer, and Abbott 
Lawrence, now president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, both took an active interest in the affairs 
of the institute and were members of its 
corporation. Percival served on the corpora- 
tion from 1885 to 1916. President Lowell, of 
Harvard, as well as his brother became a mem- 
ber of the institute’s corporation while his 
father was still active in the affairs of its ad- 
ministration, having been elected in 1896. In 
1900 he was elected a member of the executive 
committee and served until December, 1905. 

He inherited from his father the sole trus- 
teeship of the Lowell Institute, and it was 
through his efforts that the Lowell Institute 
School, founded for the purpose of instructing 
industrial foremen in the principles of applied 
science, was established in 1903. Professor 
Charles F. Park, long a member of the insti- 
tute’s department of mechanical engineering, 
was given the responsibility of establishing this 
school and is now its director. Most of the 
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instructors in the school, which holds evening 
classes in the institute’s buildings, are members 
of the Technology staff. The school has been 
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eminently successful in training what Dr. 
Lowell has deseribed as “the line officers in the 
army of industry.”—J. J. R. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK STATE 

THROUGHOUT the great state of New York 
school patrons have assembled this evening for 
the purpose of declaring the policy which will 
govern the educational program in their school 
districts for the coming year. The determina- 
tion of this program should engage the most 
thoughtful and scrupulous deliberation, for it is 
a worthy and serious task. 

The calmness and dignity of the vast majority 
of the people of this land amid these trying 
times bring new hope to a democracy founded 
on a cornerstone of public education. To-night 
you are called upon again to serve your state in 
continuing the preparation of the coming gen- 
eration, that it may take up its duties of en- 
lightened citizenship to the end that our great 
democracy may persist. I beg you to act with 
the courage that keeps faith with the children 
who must depend on you. 

Economy is a continuing virtue. Let us prac- 
tise it wisely and in good faith. True economy 
is not purchased at the expense of our children, 
who in their extreme youth and limited experi- 
ence searcely appreciate their loss sufficiently 
to protest a discriminatory action during the 
period of their childhood. 

I urge you, therefore, to endeavor to obtain 
the very best teaching service available for your 
children. Never before has there been a greater 
need for competently trained and efficient teach- 
ers. I also urge you to make available the 
means for obtaining instructional equipment 
that your teachers may give effective service. 

Unfortunately reduced income has not less- 
ened the need for transportation that has 
existed in the past. It is to be regretted that 
too frequently there is now even greater neces- 
sity for transportation if we are to avoid the 
denial of high-school privileges to certain of 
our rural children. There has been no dis- 


position to effect any changes in the state law 
whereby one half the cost of approved trans- 
portation is borne by the state. 

It is heartening, as well as gratifying, that 


so many rural people have paused for a moment 
from their labors to praise the services and 
functioning of the central rural school. During 
these times of forced leisure, business despon- 
deney and social unrest, central schools have 
been bright spots in many communities, due to 
their resources in library, health and recrea- 
tional services. Many young people recently 
out of school have returned to take advantage 
of the diversified program including shop train- 
ing, vocational agriculture and other special 
courses now made possible by this consolidation 
of effort throughout the community. 

May I again invite you to seek every assis- 
tance from your district superintendent and the 
State Education Department in the conduct of 
your schools? I am confident these agencies 
earnestly desire to be of service to you in your 
individual problems and to advise and counsel 
you in the dictates of the established law.— 
Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Education, 
in a letter to the trustees and patrons of Com- 
mon School Districts. 


NEEDS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 

Just a word to members of the Joint Com- 
mission officers and consultants. We have sent 
out another S O §S eall. The response is per- 
haps as could be expected under the cireum- 
stances, but it does not promise enough. More 
than 50,000 of our members have lost their 
positions. Many thousands, who have jobs, are 
not getting their pay. Many salaries are below 
the living wage. That is what we are up 
against in raising funds to continue the work of 
the commission on an adequate scale. 

We are now coming to you for a lift. We 
hope each one can inspire a few to become mem- 
bers. Would we dare ask that each be respon- 
sible for a minimum of five new members? 
Could we hope for an average of twenty-five 
per member? Could we urge those connected 
with schools to get the help of a few others in 
the staff and send in a good large list? 

If you know of one or more school systems 
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where membership is low, could you not make 
an appeal for these teachers to come forward 
and take the places of those who have lost 
their positions? Let them know of the near 
collapse in education and of the great value of 
such work as the commission is doing. You 
can not put this need too strongly. Let teach- 
ers sacrifice to extend this help. 

Our staff has donated five week’s free service. 
They are now receiving only one half their 
salary in eash and they are waiting until next 
fall for the rest. Seventy-five thousand dollars 
of our funds are tied up in a closed bank. We 
are up against the same thing here at head- 
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quarters that teachers are up against over the 
nation. We are making the same sacrifices to 
keep the schools open that teachers are making. 

We do not hesitate to make this appeal, for 
we are making it to save a situation. It is our 
duty to make it. It is our responsibility. This 
association, and the state associations, must not 
let up in the work. They must be awake and 
they must do more effective work than ever 
before. The nation is looking in our direction. 
You will be interested in the inclosed White 
House correspondence.—J. W. CRABTREE, Secre- 
tary, in a letter to members of the Joint Com- 
mission officers and consultants. 


REPORTS 


BOARD OF CONTROL FOR A STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


THE purpose of this paper is to give a report 
of the findings of a questionnaire sent to the 
presidents of the forty-three state universities 
in the United States in order to ascertain what 
they believe to be the best method of selecting 
the board of control for a state university. 

Replies were received from thirty-two of the 
presidents of the forty-three state universities. 
As would be expected, with each president work- 
ing under a different type of board, some good, 
some poor, and with all the other factors in- 
volved, there would naturally be disagreement 
on certain phases of the selection of the board 
of control. As a whole, however, agreement 
upon the qualifications of its members and 
method of selection was quite marked. 

On several of the items replies were rather 
indefinite or not answered at all, and so no item 
received complete answers from the thirty-two 
presidents. 

What is the best method of selecting the board 
of control for a state university? To this ques- 
tion, eighteen said that the governor should ap- 
point the members, subject to the approval of 
the legislature (thirteen indicated that only the 
senate should approve, whereas five said that 
both houses should approve). Three of the 
presidents said that the members of the board 
of control should be elected by popular vote. 
Of the three other presidents who answered this 
question, one would have the members ap- 
pointed by the governor without the approval 


of either branch of the legislature; one would 
have the judges of the state supreme court ap- 
point the members of the board of control, and 
one would have the board of control elect its 
own members. 

Should the members of the board of control 
be elected or appointed from the state at large 
or from smaller political districts? Of the 
fourteen answering this question, eleven said 
from the state at large and three preferred that 
the members be chosen by districts. 

Should there be any ex-officio members on the 
board of control? Seventeen said that there 
should be no ex-officio members; five said the 
governor should be a member, and five thought 
the state superintendent of education should be 
a member. 

Should the board elect its own officers? Only 
two thought the governor should be president 
of the board; whereas, nineteen said the board 
should elect its own officers (president, secre- 
tary, ete.). 

What is probably the most desirable number 
on the board of control? The number varied 
from three to fifteen. No number received 
more than one vote except seven to nine (7-9) 
which received sixteen. Nine was decidedly 
the mode. 

What is probably the most desirable number 
of years for which these members should be 
elected or appointed? The number of years 
varied from one to eighteen, but fourteen presi- 
dents thought the members should be elected 
or appointed for six to nine (6-9) years. 

Should there be a limit to the number of times 
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a member may be reelected or reappointed? 
Only one president answered in the affirmative; 
twenty-three said “No.” 

How many of the members should retire 
(though subject to reappointment or reelection), 
each year? The answer again varied consider- 
ably, from one to one-third of the members, 
though the mode was distinetly one, there being 
eleven presidents who said that only one mem- 
ber should retire or be subject to reappointment 
each year. 

What should be the qualifications of the mem- 
bers of the board of control? Upon this ques- 
tion, the presidents were practically unanimous, 
though they characterized the qualifications in 
various ways. Some felt that if the man or 
woman had the other qualities, being a college 
graduate was not a necessity. All did agree, 
however, that some appreciation of the purpose 
and problems of a state university was essen- 
tial. Some of the terms used by the univer- 
sity presidents to describe the type of men who 
they believed would best serve a state univer- 
sity as members of a board of control were: 
“Men of large affairs and liberal tendencies,” 
“Sound character,’ “Tolerant,” “Experienced 
in affairs,” “College graduates,” “Educated men 
and women whether college graduates or not,” 
“Good business men,” “Broad-minded and co- 
operative,’ “Broad general culture,” “Inter- 
ested in public welfare,” “Interested particu- 
larly in some field of science, art, literature, or 
philosophy,” “Men of insight and foresight and 
impartial,” “Men of unquestioned integrity, un- 
selfishly patriotic, men of ability and vision, 
men of intelligence, wisdom, and broad sym- 
pathies.” 

Answers to the foregoing questions by the 
presidents of thirty-two of the forty-three state 
universities tend to lead to the following con- 
clusions: 

(1) That the board of control should be ap- 
pointed by the governor and approved by the 
senate. 

(2) That the members of the board of con- 
trol should be selected from the state at large 
without regard to political affiliations. 

(3) That there should be no ex-officio mem- 
ber on the board of control. 

(4) That the board of.control should elect 
its own officers. 
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(5) That the board of control should be com- 
posed of nine members. 

(6) That the members should be appointed 
for a term of nine years with only one retiring 
or subject to reappointment each year. 

(7) That the members of the board of con- 
trol should be well educated whether college 
graduates or not; men and women of integrity, 
broad-minded, interested in public welfare and 
successful in the business and professional life 
of the state. 

The writers’ study of the control of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi? would tend to lead to 
the same conclusions as those stated above. One 
exception, or rather one addition should be 
noted. It was suggested in this study of the 
control of the University of Mississippi that 
the judges of the state supreme court nominate 
three times the number of members of the board 
of control (twenty-seven if there were to be 
nine), from the state at large and that the gov- 
ernor be required to appoint the members (nine) 
from this number. This would be the policy at 
the outset. The governor, with the approval 
of the senate, would then appoint one member 
each year thereafter. In case of death or resig- 
nation, however, the same plan to be followed 
as in the selection of the first board of control, 
namely, the nomination by the judges of the 
state supreme court of three persons for each 
vacancy from which the governor would choose 
one. The purpose of this is to prohibit any 
governor from maneuvering his plans in such 
a way that he could get one or more members 
of the board of control to resign, thus giving 
him control of the board by new appointments. 

The reason for having the judges of the state 
supreme court nominate a group (three times 
the number for the board), from which the 
governor will appoint the first board of con- 
trol, is to prevent the control of the board by 
any one governor. This suggestion is an out- 
growth of the Mississippi study. Also, there 
is probably no body of men in the state better 
qualified to select this first board nor a body 
less influenced by vested political interests than 
the judges of the state supreme court. <A study 
of the University of Mississippi shows un- 
equivocally that the governor’s control and in- 


1 Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1933. 
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fluence have been detrimental to the proper 
functioning of the University. The plan herein 
suggested for the control of state universities 
will, it is believed, largely eliminate vested 
political control. 
GROVER C. HOOKER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


BRITISH STUDENTS TO ATTEND 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AS 
COMMONWEALTH FUND 
FELLOWS 

A BritisH committee of award, of which the 
Prince of Wales is honorary chairman, has noti- 
fied the Commonwealth Fund of its selection of 
twenty-five British students who will spend the 
next two years in the United States as guests 
of the fund. These men and women are the 
ninth group of Commonwealth Fund fellows to 
come to this country under a plan initiated by 
Edward S. Harkness, president of the fund, to 
promote understanding between Great Britain 
and the United States. More than 200 students 
from Great Britain and the British Empire 
have already had this experience, which includes 
two years of graduate study and a summer of 
travel. 

Most of the appointees are recent graduates 
of British and Dominion universities. Three, 
however, are men of maturer years who already 
hold technical positions under some government 
in the British Empire. These “service fellows” 
come for research and observation of American 
methods rather than for formal academic study. 
Ronald McI. Tyndale-Biscoe, of the Geological 
Survey of Southern Rhodesia, will study deep- 
seated gold-bearing veins at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Charles M. Focken, from the Department 
of Education of New Zealand, will work on the 
theory and practise of geophysical methods of 
prospecting for materials and for determining 
underground structures, at the Colorado School 
of Mines. Captain Hugh W. Mulligan, of the 
Indian Medical Service, will do research on 
problems of immunity with special reference to 
malaria, at the University of Chicago. 

The other twenty-two fellows have planned 
a variety of studies at fourteen universities, as 
follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Bernard B. Kinsey, from Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge, to study physics. 
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Richard H. Stoy, from Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to study astrophysics. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
John W. L. Adams, from Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, to study economics. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
John E. Harris, from University of London and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, to study zoology. 
Edward A. Radice, from Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, to study economics. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Gabriel G, Cillié, from Hertford College, Oxford, 
to study astrophysics. 
Robert J. Gardner-Medwin, from University of 
Liverpool, to study architecture. 
Arthur R. Humphreys, from St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge, to study literature. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Andrew McLean, from University of Edinburgh, 
to study chemistry. 
JOHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY 
Stephen H. Jones, from University College of 
Swansea, Wales, to study geology. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Harold C. Rowan, from University of Birming- 
ham, to study engineering. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

John Carmichael, from United College, St. An- 
drews, to study statistics. 

John H. Lamble, from University of Liverpool, 
to study naval architecture. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Ian W. Tervet, from University of Glasgow, to 
study botany. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

Charles E. Marshall, from Armstrong College, 

Durham, to study geology. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

James F. Danielli, from University College, Lon- 
don, to study chemistry. 

Harold S. A. Potter, from Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, to study mathematies. 


ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE 
James C. E. Simpson, from University of Liver- 
pool, to study chemistry. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Priscilla M. Skinner, from Newnham College, 
Cambridge, to study mathematics. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Allan S. Hoey, from University of Queensland 
and Balliol College, Oxford, to study literature. 
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Richard A. Preston, from University of Leeds, 
to study history. 

Eric L. Trist, from Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, to study psychology. 

Through careful selection by the British com- 
mittee of award, men and women of unusual 
promise are frequently appointed to these fel- 
lowships. Several former incumbents are win- 
ning distinction in British letters. Sean O’Fao- 
lain, a student at Harvard in 1926-28, has been 
chosen by George Bernard Shaw and William 
Butler Yeats as one of the twenty-five original 
members of the Irish Academy. A two-volume 
history of the “Origins of the Paraguayan 
War,” by Pelham H. Box, who worked at the 
University of Illinois in 1925-27, is accepted as 
standard and is to be translated into Spanish 
for use in Paraguay. Ronald Bottrall, just 
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finishing a fellowship at Princeton, is said by 
T. S. Eliot, editor of the Criterion and visitine 
professor of poetry at Harvard, to be one of the 
four most promising younger British poets. 

The point of view which the fellows take 
home with them, after their American experi- 
ence, is summed up by one in this way: “I re- 
turn to England with a sense of deep relation- 
ship, and aware that I have left firm friends 
behind me. Residing amongst a people so dis- 
tinet, yet so akin, I became denationalized to 
an appreciable degree. My return, my attempts 
to gather up the threads of my past life and to 
live in harmony with my surroundings, brought 
to me the illuminating experience of seeing my 
own country through foreign eyes. And that, 
perhaps, is the first step in international friend- 
ship.” 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COLLEGE FAILURES! 

CONSIDERABLE attention has been directed to 
college failures. The high mortality during the 
first and second years at many large universities, 
particularly those publicly owned, has forced a 
consideration of the means through which a 
reduction of this enormous waste of educational 
effort may be brought about. This in turn has 
raised the question of who is a college failure. 
Any definition is purely arbitrary and must be 
based wholly upon the standards of the par- 
ticular institution or part of an institution that 
is being considered. A student may be a failure 
at one school and yet transfer to another in 
which he is considered successful. More than 
that, he may be regarded as a failure in one 
college of a university, transfer to another 
within the same institution and henceforth be- 
come Within still narrower 
limits, he may be a failure as a major in one 
department and after he transfers to another 
department within the same college, he succeeds. 
Contrariwise, an individual may be successful 
before he transfers to a second institution in 
which he becomes a failure. He is, therefore, a 
failure under certain circumstances, conditions 
and prevailing standards. 


“an achiever.” 


1A study from the offices of the University Com- 
mittee on Educational Research, University of 
Minnesota. 


Even with the knowledge of these conditions, 
it is frequently difficult to classify a student as 
a failure. Can he be so designated when he 
receives a failing grade in only one course or 
must he fail several courses? If a number of 
failures are required at what proportion is the 
fatal line drawn? Does the designation of 
failure depend upon the accumulation of a 
certain number of honor points? If so, a stu- 
dent may be a failure without ever having 
failed a single course. Is the term “college 
failure” applied only to students who are not 
permitted to continue in college? If so, indi- 
viduals who have been allowed to continue with 
low grades can not be classed as failures, even 
though their averages may be below those of 
others who have been dropped. These represent 
but a few of the standards adopted. In each 
case the line of demarcation is arbitrary and 
drawn to suit administrative convenience and 
expediency. 

For this study a college failure is defined in 
somewhat different terms from those ordinarily 
adopted. Specifically he is considered a failure 
if throughout his college career he has failed 
a particular course two or more times or has 
failed three or more courses. No defense is 
herein offered for these particular standards 
other than that a line must be drawn somewhere 
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and this designation appeared convenient for 
working purposes. 

The allegation is occasionally made by college 
students that certain instructors are decidedly 
unfair in their methods of grading. It is 
claimed that if a student fails a course offered 
by one of these prejudiced teachers, he has no 
chance whatsoever of passing it in the future, 
regardless of the quality of work he may sub- 
mit. If such accusations have any basis in fact, 
the method of analysis employed in this investi- 
gation should make the evidence apparent. 

The records of all students registered during 
the fall term of 1930 in the College of Science, 
Iaterature and the Arts or in the College of 
Education at the University of Minnesota were 
examined. If a student had failed the same 
course two or more times or had failed three or 
more courses, his record was extracted for fur- 
ther study. It is with these groups that the 
present report is concerned. The available data 
limited the characterization of the groups to 
class distributions, ability, scholarship and a list- 
ing of courses in which the failures were given. 
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With a precise and objective definition of a 
college failure, the proportion of students classi- 
fiable in this group is a matter of immediate 
concern. Table I has been prepared to show 
the proportion of the total number of students 
in each class who have failed three or more 
courses. Since the records were analyzed at the 
beginning of the winter term, the freshmen had 
received marks for only one quarter. They did 
not have the time to accumulate failures during 
several quarters or years, as did the upperclass- 
men. For this reason the various classes have 
been kept distinct. An example may simplify 
the reading of a rather complex table, the first 
half of which is devoted to students registered 
in the College of Science, Literature and the 
Arts, while the second half summarizes the data 
for the Education group. The table is further 
divided vertically with the data for students 
registered in college during the fall and the 
winter quarters at the left and the information 
for students registered during the fall quarter 
but not during the winter, at the right. This 
division was considered essential because of the 


TABLE I 


THE PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN EACH CLASS WHO FAILED THREE OR MORE 
TIMES 








College of Science, Literature and the Arts 

















Registered during winter Not registered during Total distribution 
quarter winter quarter by classes 
Totalregistra- Failed three or ‘ - Failed three or 
tion, Feb. 6, more courses *— i more courses N Per cent. 
1931 N Per cent. N Per cent. 
Freshmen .......... 1,487 105 7.1 474 73 15.4 178 38.9 
Sophomores ..... 1,893 176 9.3 588 70 11.9 246 53.7 
JUNIOTS oes 318 13 4.1 34 3 8.8 16 3.5 
Seniors 0... 275 13 4.7 63 3 4.6 16 3.5 
Unelassed .......... 109 2 1.6 91 ) ee 2 0.4 
Totals. scu 4,082 309 7.6 1,250 149 11.9 458 100.0 
College of Education 

Freshmen .......... 139 18 12.9 39 7 17.9 25 22.3 
Sophomores ...... 137 18 13.1 48 5 10.4 23 20.5 
JUNIOTS oes 390 20 5.1 109 2 1.8 22 19.6 
SeNIOTS occ 446 23 5.2 88 4 4.5 27 24.1 
Unelassed ........... 202 13 6.4 187 2 i | 15 13.4 
BOCA ccccccsiosss 1,314 92 7.0 471 20 4.2 112 99.9 
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rather high mortality rate at the end of the first 
quarter. With these divisions in mind, it be- 
comes clear that the total number of freshmen 
in the College of Science, Literature and the 
Arts on February 6, 1931, was 1,487. Of this 
group, 105, or 7.1 per cent., failed three or more 
of the courses in which they were enrolled. 
While a number of these freshmen had entered 
the university the previous year, the large ma- 
jority began their college work at the opening 
of the school year 1930-31. A continuation of 
the reading across the first line reveals 474 stu- 
dents who were registered as freshmen during 
the fall term but did not return during the 
winter quarter. Of these, 73, or 15.4 per cent., 
had obtained the grade of failure in three or 
more courses. The percentage of freshmen in 
the group not returning for the winter quarter 
and failing three or more courses is approxi- 
mately twice as large as the proportion of the 
total group registered for the winter quarter. 

As one continues to study the upper half of 
this table other noteworthy facts become evi- 
dent. For example, through selection the 
proportion of juniors, seniors and unclassed 
students failing three or more courses is con- 
siderably less than the proportion of freshmen 
and sophomores, in spite of the fact that the 
upperclassmen have had a longer period of 
time in which to accumulate failing marks. For 
the total number of students (4,082) registered 
in the winter quarter, 309, or 7.6 per cent., had 
failed three or more courses. Of the 1,250 who 
were registered in the fall but not during the 
winter quarter, 149, or 11.9 per cent., were col- 
lege failures, according to the definition 
adopted. 

At the right of the table two columns of 
figures are given to reveal the extent to which 
failures are found in the various classes. 
Almost 39 per cent. of the entire group in the 
Arts College were freshmen, approximately 54 
per cent. sophomores, and only 3.5 per cent. 
were in each of the junior and senior classes. 
The evidence is clear showing that the chances 
are exceedingly small for an individual who has 
failed three or more courses to reach the point 
of graduation from college. According to these 
data based upon 458 Arts College students, the 
chances are less than 4 out of 100 that such a 
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student will reach either the junior or senior 
year. It seems that herein lies a specifie basis 
for educational guidance. When a student has 
failed three or more courses in the Arts College, 
he can be told very definitely what his chances 
are for completing his course. Many students 
would at this point immediately terminate their 
college career and seek another type of en- 
deavor in which they may succeed with greater 
ease. Still more rigid application might be 
made of these facts if immediate limitation of 
enrolment is desired and if the limitation is to 
favor the student who is more likely to succeed. 
The data are not as clear-cut in the lower 
half of Table 1 for the College of Education. 
Several facts complicate the trend for this 
group. In the first place, only students follow- 
ing specialized curricula such as music educa- 
tion, physical education and art education are 
registrants in this college during their fresh- 
man and sophomore years. Furthermore, more 
than 50 per cent. of the juniors are generally 
transfers from institutions other than the Arts 
College of the University of Minnesota. The 
records of these students for the first two years 
ean not be taken into consideration because of 
the wide diversity of standards in the marking 
systems of the colleges from which the students 
come. Others transfer as late as the beginning 
of the senior year. The data can not, therefore, 
be used for guidance purposes in the College of 
Edueation to the same extent as in the Arts 
Coliege. The lead is promising, however, and 
should be followed up with other groups of edu- 
cation students. Perhaps the study of separate 
groups of transfers might result in a more 
accurate basis for predicting scholarship within 
these groups than has been found heretofore. 
A similar arrangement of the tabular sum- 
mary for the second type of failing student can 
be observed in Table 2. The students included 
have failed a single course two or more times. 
The total number of students in this classifica- 
tion is not large. In fact all the percentages 
for students registered during the winter quarter 
are less than one. The trend for the distribution 
by classes is strikingly similar to the distribution 
of the groups failing three or more courses. In 
the Arts College, less than 9 per cent. of the 
groups are members of the junior and senior 
class whereas 90 per cent. are either freshmen 
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TABLE 2 
THE PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN EACH CLASS WHO FAILED ONE 
CoursE Two oR More TIMES 








College of Science, Literature and the Arts 





Registered during the winter 


Not registered during the Total distribu- 

















quarter winter quarter tion by classes 
Total ‘ , 
registra- Failed one Failed one : Failed one Failed one 
Tee pone course Registered parses course more 
Feb. 6 protein more than in the fall prio than two 
1931 - two times times 
N Percent. N Percent. N Percent. N Percent. N_ Percent. 
Freshmen. ..... 1,487 25 a 1 sk 474 22 4.6 3 6 51 23.6 
Sophomores... 1,893 92 4.9 16 8 588 30 5.1 6 1.0 144 66.7 
Juniors. ............ 318 + 1.3 0 0 34 2 5.9 i: 2.9 7 3.2 
Seniors ......... : 275 8 2.9 1 A 63 1 1.6 2 3.2 12 5.6 
Unelassed. ...... 109 91 2 2.2 0 0 2 9 
otal 2.22.55 4,082 129 3.2 18 A 1,250 57 4.6 12 1.0 216 100.0 
College of Education 
Freshmen... 139 1 at 0 0 39 3 Ce. 0 .0 4 10.8 
Sophomores ... 137 6 4.4 0 0 48 1 2.1 0 0 7 18.9 
Juniors. ............ 390 6 1.5 1 3 109 1 9 1 9 9 24.3 
Seniors ........... 446 6 ARS 3 ae 88 1 1.1 i | a 11 29.7 
Unelassed_...... 202 5 2.5 0 0 187 1 a) 0 0 6 16.2 
otal A422. 1,314 24 1.8 4 3 471 7 1.5 2 4 37 99.9 





or sophomores. Within this college a clearly 
defined policy may also be formulated anent the 
students failing one course two or more times 
as well as for students failing three or more 
courses. For the education group the difficulties 
enumerated above are again in evidence. 

An indication of the ability of the groups 
may be obtained from Table 3, which sum- 
marizes the percentile ranks on the college 
ability test, the high-school scholarship, and the 
college aptitude ratings (average of C.A.T. and 
H.S.R.). While the first of these ratings was 
available for practically every member of the 
group, high-school ranks were on record for less 
than half. The median rating on the college 
ability test for education students failing three 
or more courses is 24. In other words, approxi- 
mately one half of this group fall within the 
same range on the scale as the lowest one fourth 
of an average group. The seventy-fifth per- 
centile or Q, is 44 and the twenty-fifth per- 
centile or Q, is 11. In a random sample of 


TABLE 3 
A SUMMARY OF PERCENTILE RANKS ON THE COL- 
LEGE ABILITY TEST, HIGH-SCHOOL RANKS, AND 
COLLEGE APTITUDE RATINGS FOR STUDENTS 
IN SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND THE 
ARTS IN EDUCATION 








Students in Science, Literature and the Arts 





Failing one course 
two or more times 


Failing three or 
more courses 





C.A.T. H.S.R. C.A.R. C.A.T. H.S.R. C.A.R. 





ee 430 223 222 199 84 84 
QV ccs 73 66 59 69 68 68 
Md... 44 42 42 44 50 47 
1 eae 18 21 29 23 24 31 
Education Students 
Nea 97 50 50 28 12 12 
Qs onense 44 61 46 43 53 45 
Md... 24 35 32 20 38 30 
2 eee 11 16 19 10 23 23 
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freshmen, the median would be 50; Q,, 75; and 
Q,, 20. Throughout the table, the medians fall 
below that of an average group. 

If one studies the unpublished tables giving 
the complete distributions, certain other facts 
become apparent. For example, the median 
percentile rank on the college ability test of 
the juniors in the College of Science, Literature 
and the Arts who have failed three or more 
courses is 81. For the seniors the median is 
74. In general, the juniors and seniors who fall 
within these failing groups have considerably 
higher ratings than the underclassmen. A clue 
might hereby be provided to improve the pre- 
diction of scholarship by combining the rating 
on the college ability test with the criteria ac- 
cepted in this investigation for failing students. 
In other words, if a student is found who as a 
freshman has a relatively low standing on the 
ability tests and fails one course two or more 
times or fails three or more courses, it might 
be said with almost certainty that the student 
will not be graduated from college. With such 
evidence at hand, he could be advised very 
definitely that it would not be profitable for 
him to continue with his college course. 

The distributions of nonor point ratios for 
the failing students show that none obtained an 
honor point ratio of 2.00 which would indicate 
an average grade of B. Only 19 of the 112 in- 
dividuals in edueation failing three or more 
courses earned an honor point ratio indicating 
an average mark above C. Thirty-five of the 
458 Arts College students reached this standard. 
As groups the average scholarship may be 
described as low. Not only have these students 
failed two or more times in the same course or 
in three different courses, but they are also rela- 
tively unsuccessful in their other college work. 

The list of courses in the Arts College failed 
twice by certain students indicates that of the 
218 individuals included in this tabulation, 36 
failed Physies 3 (Elements of Mechanies) twice, 
and 19 failed French 1 (Beginning French) 
twice. Furthermore, Physics 3 was failed three 
times by 9 students. The two courses with 
which the education students had the greatest 
difficulty are psychology and educational psy- 


chology. The remaining titles reveal a wide 


variety of courses with which students have 
marked difficulty. 
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SUMMARY 

For the purpose of this study a college failure 
was defined as one who during his college career 
had failed three or more courses or had failed 
the same course two or more times. From an 
analysis of the records of these students, the 
following summary statements may be drawn. 

(1) Within the College of Science, Literature 
and the Arts, only a small proportion of fail- 
ing students reach the junior or senior years. 
In terms of actual percentages, the chances are 
less than four out of one hundred that a failing 
student will reach the upper classes. It seems, 
therefore, that the criteria established for a 
college failure may be very useful for guidance 
purposes. 

(2) Within the College of Education, the 
trend for failing students in the four college 
classes is not as definite as in the Arts College. 
Complicating factors, such as a large propor- 
tion of transfer students, have contributed to 
this result. 

(3) There is a general tendency for failing 
students to rank lower than average on the 
college ability test, high-school rank and col- 
lege aptitude rating. 

(4) The honor point ratios of students 
designated as college failures are relatively low, 
thus indicating inferior scholarship in general 
as well as a double failure in a single course or 
failures in three or more courses. 

(5) The courses with which Arts College stu- 
dents have greatest difficulty are Physics 3 and 
Beginning French. Education students seem to 
find psychology and educational psychology 
most difficult. 

Auvin C. Euricu 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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